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THANKSGIVING AND REJOICING}: 


| FOR THE MINISTRY 
Minor SIMoNs © i a Porkeley, Cali‘tenia 
ET us give thanks! e: 
The nightmare of violence and destruction is over. Let us hail Victory in the spirit 

of heart-deep gratitude. 

‘Let us give thanks to God! Our souls have been stirred to their very depths. Things 
precious to the spirit have been menaced with startling suddenness. - Incredible efforts 
and sacrifices have been demanded for their preservation and to-day,—they are saved. 
Thank God! 

Let us give thanks for renewed faith in humanity! In spite of colossal error and per- 
version of character, human nature again asserts its moral purpose, it triumphs again in 
spiritual might, it swings its faith again from materialism to idealism. j 
: Let us give thanks for our country! Let us love it as the hope of the world, as the 
preserver and custodian and world-minister of the noblest human values. We know to-day 
that Democracy has triumphantly passed a supreme test. 

Let our thanksgiving be defined and warmed by beloved objectives: 

Gratitude to all the men in our armed forces! They have been willing to oppose 
their bodies to the Evil Force, fighting day and night, Summer and Winter, regardless of 
exposure, regardless of death. 

Deepest gratitude, to the men and women who have died, or who must bear a life-long 
burden of physical suffering! What a price,—for our Liberties! 

Gratitude to the Fathers and Mothers who have given their sons, and to the wives who 
have given their husbands,—a nation’s gratitude to them all! 

Gratitude to. the men and women back of the lines, in the medical services, in the many 
relief agencies,—gratitude to them all! 

Gratitude to the hosts in our land, men and women, who have enlisted wherever they 
could serve! They have devoted their abilities and their time, they have accepted pos- 
sibly an entire change in their earthly fortunes and in their earthly careers, in order to 
help. All men and women who have labored, given, put forth their contribution,—ex- 
pressing indeed the dedication of a nation’s loyal people,—gratitude to them all! 

Gratitude to the Allies! For three years they held their lines with a tenacity of de- 
termination and with a spirit of sacrifice that will for ever glorify the pages of history. 
We may well stand aghast as we look back over these years and see how the issue at times 
might easily have turned from victory to defeat. We cannot be too grateful to the armed 

‘forces and to the peoples of the Allies. 

Let us give thanks,—and rejoice! 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 21, 1918 


RESIDENT WILSON’S determination to attend 
the opening sessions at the world-peace table stirs 
up the human nature in us. How we challenge 
any change! ‘The conventions of society are on 

the whole rightly regarded as having been dictated by 
and having stood the test of experience. When any out- 
ward or inward departure from what is, comes, we first 
resent it, then question it, and not infrequently yield ac- 
ceptance to the new order or arrangement. The reason 
for this is, our lives are not static, neither are they fluid; 
but organic, rather. Steady growth is what we like, after 
all. We want to move. There was a wave of protest 
about the Chief Executive’s sailing out of the country; 
but so far as we were able to divine, the reasons were 
less considerate of the immediate situation in world af- 
fairs than they were jealous of old customs. Not a little 
partisan feeling, too, entered in, in a time when, it seems 
to us, speaking in the universal terms of religion and 
world brotherhood, it is both meticulous and impolitic 
thus to deal with such great issues as never were on the 
earth. Solemnly the call is to us, Be not children in 
mind; be men. 


HAT which constrains us now is the right settlement 

of peace. If the President can serve better by going 

in person to the counsellors and making the full weight 
of his person and power felt in behalf of the sublimely 
religious, Christlike principles which he has given to the 
world, and which the world of Europe has vowed it 
accepts, by all means his duty is to go. If his presence 
may be felt as rather too impressive, outweighing the 
proper proportion of this country’s interest and influence 
in the new world programme, by all means he should re- 
main at home. Between these two courses we are in a 
strait; our only passion—and it is a profound passion— 
is to gather the fruit of the war, ripe and mellow and 
sound, in keeping with the President’s everlasting terms 
of righteousness and brotherhood. We incline to the 
feeling that he will be welcome to the other counsellors. 
Every discriminating traveller says one thing,—that Mr. 
Wilson has caught the imagination of the world. He 
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speaks to each nation in its own tongue! Our only con- 
cern is that he will be constant in his noble and con- 
structive speech. His dangers are infinite in variety and 
delicacy. We all remember what he said to the Allied 
Powers in the address of September 27. It was a word 
which for audacious directness never has been equalled 
in diplomacy. It was as blunt—and as straightforward— 
as any word he spoke to Germany. But it was only ask- 
ing the Allied statesmen to say explicitly that they agreed 
with his defined aims of the war. ‘They answered in a 
fair measure unofficially. But as yet we desire more 
forthrightness. The stakes are the peace, order, organiza- 
tion, and agreement of the Powers of the world, that 
they will work and live together as one family. To have 
this man at the Peace Conference, and to have the others 
feel he meant every word; to have them remember the 
price we paid in treasure and in blood, and not overlook 


-the waiting millions of soulful men in arms who were 


ready to make the victory sure if they had been needed,—__ 
all this and more would be incalculable in power, if the 
President showed, in every infinitesimal detail, the right 
temper and trust. 


ERE, indeed, is the heart of the business. It is much 

to require of him. How we tax our leader! How 
easily we toss off our opinions! What the Nation should 
do is to get to its knees for wisdom and strength, to 
support him in those things that are of God. He needs, 
in the hour of triumph, no advices in the treatment of 
the crushed enemy. But he does need for the impending 
bloodless contest all that we have learned of the divine 
operations in mankind. It is a case not of those who sit 
apart on opposite sides of a counsels’ table, but together 
at a round table. If the right word is spoken which will 
bring the minds of the delegates dramatically and truly 
to the single centre of that table, the things that follow 
will be well. But some one must speak it. Could any 
Only a moment is required for the 
answer, and that without the least disparagement. Their 
lives over there are too much of a past associated with 
political differences. The words of this war have come 
from Washington. That is nowhere denied throughout 
the world. We earnestly pray, therefore, that Mr. Wil- 
son will add to his intellectual excellence the abounding 
grace of trust and unfeigned respect for those before him 
as he opens his mouth to speak the mighty words in the 
climactic event in the world’s long, travailing history. 
The manner and spirit of him, we repeat, is the great 
desire. We await with eagerness the message from him 
on the great occasion that will breathe with as much 
love as wisdom, as much feeling as righteousness; a 
revelation of his soul as of his mentality, of the spirit 
of the humble servant, to whom the whole world will pay 
the joyous tribute of willing hearts meet for a master. 


HAT makes the war and its lessons engrossing and 
exalting in whatever phase of them one finds an 
interest, is their plain religious quality. Men who, it may 
be, went to church only occasionally, and probably never 
said their prayers in the conventional way, have turned 
out very good preachers with the ring in their words of 
having tested the thing they speak. They are discover- 
ing some very ancient things with the freshness that 
always attends a truth wrought out of experience. Along 
came Mr. Charles M. Schwab, only last week, for ex- 
ample, and told a great company of men what the lesson 
of the war is for him, It is “the aristocracy of service.” ies 
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His job as director of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
enabled him to back up his proposition with his shipyard 
experiences on both coasts of the country. This man 
knows all the other attempts at aristocracy, because he 
went through the devious ways of several steel corpora- 
tions, and trained with men whose methods thirty years 
ago were destined to cause many heartaches and dis- 
orders. ‘They worked on a plan of their own, better than 
Mr. Schwab is telling us that the universe is a 
soul, and that it has its laws, one of which is that the 
servant of all becomes the master of all. It is exactly 
true in commerce and industry as it is in churchmanship. 
Any business house that works on this basis will succeed ; 
and any church which really sustains this ideal will be 
alive and full of power. 


R. GOMPERS might have done more wisely than 

to rush into print with his warning that labor will 
accept no reduction in wages after the war. It is not 
seriously questioned that manual toilers have come into 
their own. While new adjustments must be made, no 
one believes that the old order will return. A temper of 
generous confidence would have been more becoming in 
an hour when neither one kind of workers nor another 
is our concern, but the welfare of our democratic prin- 
ciples throughout the world. It is no time to call names. 
That day never had a reason for being; to-day it is defi- 
nitely out of fashion. The forces of organized labor 
have done their part in the war, along with the rest of us. 
Theirs is no special praise. They were as well paid as 
any. Because they are in a union makes their published 
pleas for justice more effectual and striking, but not more 
reasonable or fair than those hundreds of thousands in 
every sort of calling, including the meanly paid in the 
arts and in learning. Everybody is seeking better terms, 
and it is right. But when boys get—they cannot earn— 
forty to sixty dollars a week in a munitiens or shipbuild- 
ing plant, and men relatively more, it is idiotic for Mr. 
Gompers to say these things will continue. Before he 
was, the law of supply and demand is,—for all he may 
attempt to discard it. ‘The one gross defect in Mr. 
Gompers’s leadership is that he never says a word about 
better work for better wages. Like capital, labor must 
come under the law of service. God Almighty will break 
even unions if they do not obey him. 


F advisers like Dr. John H. Finley prevail, the Holy 
Land will by no means go to the Jews. He has just 
come back from Palestine, where he was on a Red Cross 
mission. He had first-hand information of the conquest 
of the Turks by Gen. Allenby, for whom he has un- 
stinted praise; and next to this glorious news Dr. Finley 
was enthusiastic about the rehabilitation of the country 
hallowed in our hearts for its incomparable spiritual ex- 
periences. “I do not think,” said Dr. Finley, “that Pales- 
tine should be given over to any one nation, race, or 
creed. I think that it should be held in trusteeship by 
the nations jointly, as in international agreement, until 
such time as the country, through agriculture or other 
means, becomes self-supporting in a sense and population 
grows. As the country develops the people themselves 
will gradually.come to agree upon the form of govern- 
ment they wish, and then the nations should withdraw 
and permit the evolution of this government.” Popular 
imagination is far off the facts of the land “flowing with 
milk and honey.” Geographically, Palestine is in large 
areas one of the most barren places in the world. What 
it needs just now is not the attention of Zionists, many 
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of whom are more interested in having something to say 
The great need is 
indicated by Dr. Finley,—a complete system of irriga- 
tion, teachers of agriculture, doctors of sanitation, physi- 
cians and nurses, to restore the land and educate the peo- 
ple. Real missionaries are also a great need. We hope 
there will never be a Jewish state there, in which hope we 
are sincerely speaking for the Jews. 


FTER we have banished alcohol from the earth,— 
which we hope will be soon,—and increased our 
moral refinement about the evil effects of tobacco on the 
physical and nervous systems,—which is well established 
in a dozen laboratories of physiological and psychologi- 
cal experiment, and is not published in the press for 
obvious reasons,—we shall lay hold of another sin of 
the flesh and destroy it. Lust! It is a shamed face 
that looks upon the findings of Surgeon-General Rupert 
Blue. A wise government gave him a division of vene- 
real diseases in the Public Health Service. He gives the 
results of the physical examination of the first million men 
reported by the camp surgeons. The lowest percentage 
is Oregon’s, .59, or 59 men afflicted in every 10,000; 
Florida was highest, 8.90, or 890 in every 10,000. Maine 
averaged 202; Massachusetts, 166; Illinois, 244. The 
States below Mason and Dixon’s line, beginning with Mis- 
souri, 350, to Florida, are the worst of all. Thirteen of 
them stand together under this reproach. The great 
Northwest is least infected. We are not laying the blame 
and we are not making comparisons. ‘These are the facts. 
They are chastening. Are there yet any parents who 
think we should not have education in sex hygiene? 


UOTING a young American woman whom he met 

in Paris, Dr. Howard A. Bridgman says, in the first 
of a series of valuable articles on the spiritual gains of 
the war in the Congregationalist, “These men who sur- 
vive are going to be more religious than they have been 
but they are going to have a religion of their own, and 
this revival concerning which you inquire is not in the 
interests of orthodoxy.” It is a bold and generous thing 
for our colleague to preface this remark with his own 
observation that what he calls the awakened spirituality 
does not—at the moment, at least—relate itself to “the 
creeds of the past.” We like that saying because both 
wings of Christendom can learn from it. First, we can 
learn this: to make a creed for the present, and cease the 
puerile and pernicious talk about creeds being super- 
fluous. We liberals are among the most ignorant in our 
ideas of God and man, because we stop with our dis- 
beliefs. God give us theologians who in turn will give 
us creeds, clear, true, searching, and detailed. We starve 
for lack of great dogmas, and our service of religion 
languishes for need of eternal verity stated with schol- 
arly fulness and precision. Our brethren can learn this: 
to guard against that modern tendency, miscalled liberal, 
which flings at the ancient statements of faith. In their 
heart is eternal truth. Not one of them is folly through 
and through. For majestic expression of the Infinite 
God, his Christ, his Spirit, his aspiring children, nothing 
in these latter days approaches them. We need. their 
temper, their august and devout penetration, their marvel- 
lously great language so altogether fitting. Our better 
truth infinitely surpasses that of ancient days; our sym- 


-pathies plumb depths unknown to them. But let us all 


together save ourselves from the sin of pushing aside 
what the fathers did. We speak with certain knowledge 
of the tragedy of such conduct. 


ITZ 


News of the Week 


ITH the announcement of the preliminary plans 
\ x / for demobilization at the beginning of the week, 
the national problem of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment began to assume the importance of an im- 
mediate issue. Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 
informed the American people last Monday that orders 
for the return to civil life of 200,000 soldiers in canton- 
ments had been issued, and that the plans of the War 
Department provided eventually for the discharge of 
30,000 men from the National Army every day. At the 
same time the Chief of Staff issued the interesting an- 
nouncement that in all probability the return of Gen. 
Pershing’s army of 2,200,000 men would be fully under 
way by the end of next January. The transportation of 
troops to France from cantonments was discontinued 
with the end of last week. 


UNITIONS contracts mounting high into the mil- 

lions have been cancelled since the day of the signa- 
ture of the armistice. ‘The construction and extension 
of cantonments in various parts of the country have been 
suspended. From present indications, however, one 
phase of the industrial activities undertaken to meet the 
necessities of war will be continued in order to make it 
possible for America to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of peace. It was announced last week by Chair- 
man Hurley of the United States Shipping Board that 
work on the shipbuilding programme will be continued 
- without interruption until the entire tonnage of 13,000,000 
provided for in that programme have been launched. The 
- construction of the new merchant marine, it is hoped, 
will put the American flag back upon the seas from which 
it has been swept partly by unwise legislation, partly by 
the lack of legislation, and partly by the successful ef- 
forts of foreign competitors. 


ABOR questions of vast import loomed large before 
the American people at the beginning of the week 
with the announcement of the plans for demobilization. 


These problems were emphasized by a significant inter- 


change of views between William H. Barr, president of 
the National Founders’ Association, and a leading figure 
in American industry, and Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. Commenting on 
a report that Mr. Barr had announced the purpose of his 
organization to reduce wages and lengthen working-hours 
to the ante-bellum basis, Mr. Gompers last Sunday an- 
nounced the intention of the American Federation of 
Labor to oppose such a programme by all legitimate 
means at its disposal. “With the understanding of the 
responsibility which goes with my words,” Mr. Gompers 
was quoted as saying, “notice is given here and now that 
the American working-people will not be forced back by 
either Barr, his association, or all the Bourbons in the 
United States.” This definition of the attitude of labor 
was an important indication of one phase of the problem 
of readjustment after the war which the American people 
are facing. 


NB peace: of an abrupt discontinuance of govern- 
ment contracts and a summary reduction in the val- 
ues and prices of commodities were pointed out by the 
Council on Credit Defense of the National Association 
of Credit Men in a statement issued to the membership of 
the organization at the beginning of the week. The ap- 
peal emphasized the fear lest a too rapid transition from 
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war to peace conditions in industry should “bring dis- 


- order and distress.” 


ENDING the preliminary arrangements for the Peace 

Conference, the surrender-of the German land and 
sea armaments and the occupation by American and Al- 
lied troops of French and Belgian territory from which 
the Germans are withdrawing under the terms of the 
armistice went on systematically during the week. The 
occupation of Antwerp and Brussels by the Belgians and 
of Metz.by French and American forces were features 
of the recession of the German wave of invasion.from 
the frontier of freedom. In the meanwhile the democ- 
ratization of Germany was going at so rapid a rate and 
on so complete a scale that by the end of last week every 
occupant of a throne in the states that constituted the 
German Empire had abdicated, either voluntarily or 
under popular pressure. 


NE of the events of the week was the proclamation 

of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, with Dr. Thomas 
C. Masaryk, a noted Czech scholar, and until recently 
official spokesman of the Czecho-Slovak cause in Amer- 
ica, as president. ‘The emergence of the Czech people 
and their neighbors the Slovaks, as an independent 
nation, after centuries of subjection to Austrians or 
to Magyars, is one of the significant events in the 
general revival of nationalities which this war has 
signalized. Despite grave hindrances to their de- 
velopment under Austrian rule, the Czechs in the past 
century have achieved notable results in science, industry, 
commerce, and nation-building. The countrymen of Jan 
Huss are entering upon a separate and untrammelled 
national life with every promise of being able to win a 
high place, not only among the Slavic nations, among 
whom they already stand near the top, but also in the 
family of peoples of the world. 


AR-REACHING economic reforms were outlined 
last week by Premier Lloyd George in a letter setting 
forth the issues upon which the present British Govern- 
ment goes before the country in the general election that 
is to take place on December 14. The Premier announced 
his adherence to the principle of imperial preferences as 
defined in the resolutions of the recent imperial confer- 
ence ; pledged himself for a complete change in the trans- 
port system as one of the means of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the farmers and developing agriculture, and 
declared for “security against unfair competition”— 
presumably a protective tariff—in order to maintain and 
develop the standards of production in Britain. 


| Pals = LLOYD GEORGE’S main problem in the 
coming elections will be to convince British labor 
that the way of ‘extreme radicalism is the path to eco- 
nomic destruction, as the Russian democracy under 
Bolshevik control has demonstrated. It is apparent that. 
British labor, to a greater extent than American labor, 
or the organized labor of any other great industrial coun- 
try, is bent upon radical measures. Even during the war, 
when the uninterrupted continuance of production was 
essential to the winning of the war, the workingmen of 
the United Kingdom from time to time hampered the 
machinery of industry by strikes or threats of strikes. 
Close observers of events in England foresee that, with 
the return of millions of soldiers from the fighting front 
and the removal of the patriotic stimulus to production, 
the labor problem in the United Kingdom will enter into 
a phase more acute than any before-the-war situation, 
especially when the process of reducing abnormally large 
wages and discontinuing other privileges of war-time 
industry begins. 
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Hymn of the American Crusaders 


Written after our forces Went abroad; the last stanza, 
since the victory 


CHARLES F. WHITE 


(Tune of Duke Street) 


Our fathers, Lord, a dauntless band, 
In exile crossed the wide, gray sea; 

With faith to plant, in this new land, 
A people from oppression free. 


We know, O Lord, why, in that hour, 
Of old thou led’st our sires along; 
That far from tyrants’ ruthless power 
The child of freedom might grow strong. 


To-day, O God, beneath Thy hand 
The exiles’ sons recross the sea; 
And to their fathers’ threatened land 
They bear new hope of liberty. 


O Motherland, of every name, 
Thy far-born sons beside thee stand; 
Their purpose and thine own the same, 
To stay for aye the savage hand. 


Now, Lord, the years of strife gone by, 
The mighty tyrants’ fall we see, 

And hear the victors’ ringing cry, 
“The world made safe for Liberty!” 


Joy Bells are Ringing 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


ET us not forget that one of the most conspicuous 
Ib: gains of the war in Europe is the emancipation of 

millions of people who, after oppression lasting for 
centuries, are now set free to shape their own institutions 
and enjoy the fruits of their labor. Let one trivial inci- 
dent illustrate. An Italian warship arrived at Zara, a 
little city on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea. In- 
stantly the fifteen thousand inhabitants went into a de- 
lirium of joy, the battleship was decked with flowers, the 
bands played triumphant strains, while the people, men 
and women, kneeled in the streets giving thanks for the 
deliverance of their little strip of territory from the 
Austrian yoke. 

The fall of Turkey and the dissolution of the Austrian 
Empire have set free countless millions of people who all 
their lifetime were subject to bondage through fear of 
that which was often worse than death. 

Those of us who remember the revolution of 1848 
and the wonderful escape of Louis Kossuth, and his 
speaking tour in England and America, will not forget 
the darkness that fell upon the scene when the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs resumed their tyrannical 
sway. The losses caused by the war have been enormous, 
and the sorrows of the survivors would be heart-breaking 
and without remedy had it not been for the wonderful 
compensations that came with release and liberty. The 
joy bells are ringing in Zara, a little city now of world- 
wide interest. Joy bells are ringing in a score of prov- 
inces and a hundred towns because now for the first time 
in a thousand years the people are enabled to enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ay 

That Turkey is henceforth to rule no square mile of 
territory in Europe nor keep in a condition of sterility 
the garden of the world, is a cause for universal rejoic- 
ing. That no longer will the blood of Christians drench 
the soil of Armenia and Palestine, causes a throb of joy 
in every loyal breast the world over, 

Germany counted as among the probabilities the revolt 
of India and Australia from the government of England. 
The answer of India was millions of money and men. 
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The answer of Australia was more than a quarter of a 
million men among the dead and wounded on the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

Mesopotamia, once the seat of splendid empires, now: 


- desolate for centuries, will again put on “the garments of 


salvation,” and that magnificent prophecy of Isaiah will 
be fulfilled and the highway of holiness and peace which 
he described will be laid out and the earthly Paradise be. 
made at last the peaceful home of the descendants of 
Adam and Eve. The emancipation of the provinces de- 
vastated by the Turk means the addition of millions to 
the peaceful tillers of the soil, and the addition of vast 
supplies of fruits, flowers, and grain to the markets of 
the world. Verily, the joy bells will ring everywhere 
when the victory is complete. 


Brevities 


Mrs. Russell Sage’s disposition of an estate running 
well into fifty millions is a marvellous example of her 
benevolent wisdom, and it will no doubt be studied and 
described by experts in the right use of wealth. 


That perennial orator, Chauncey M. Depew, at eighty- 
five, says: “To-day for the first time in two thousand 
years all the peoples of this earth are rejoicing because 
they are going to have the sentiments of the Cross and 
the liberty of the Declaration of Independence.” 


A prominent Western publicist and merchant, speak- 
ing of the League of Nations, said something that charges 
preachers and writers and all good users of words with 
an immediate duty: “The people don’t know the details, 
and they don’t care much. ‘They expect somebody to 
work these out for them.” 


Those who would visit condign punishment—an eye 
for an eye—do not realize how little physical recrimina- 
tion amounts to. ‘The story of Revillac, victim of Heary 
IV., comes to mind: On the third day of his torture he 
commenced to laugh, and his torturer said, ‘““What are 
you laughing at?” He replied, “You have destroyed sen- 
sation ; I don’t feel you any more.” 


Representative Englishmen, organized in the Anglo- 
American Society, have besought President Wilson to 
allow them to erect a statue of him in London, beside the 
statues of Washington and Lincoln, which have already 
been offered by this country. James Bryce and Lloyd 
George and Herbert Asquith are among the officers of 
the society. In this day the world celebrates the living. 


The return to the old paths will be accomplished with 
far greater ease than many people, long inured to the 
abnormal ways of war, suppose. Of this resumption of 
former habits and comforts, let it be said as a sacred 
warning: Flee the old extravagances; keep the mind 
of thrift. And before all things, hold fast the precious 
things now held in common. Be*common, and call every 
man our brother. 


We remember a distinguished clergyman saying a 
decade ago something almost contemptuous about the 
journalistic style of preacher whose sermon subjects 
were like the headlines in the press. Since then he has 
become unsurpassed in keeping in touch with and inter- 
preting events, and probably forgets his earlier provin- 
cial unwisdom. It has always seemed plain that Jesus 
Christ and certainly Saint Paul, were in the deepest sense 
up-to-date and sensible of what we call the news, as 
they chose their preaching materials. 
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A Serfice of Jovful Remembrance .... Samuel McChord Crothers 


Minister: We remember to-day the people of Bel- 
gium, who when the choice came between their own 
safety and the safety of the world faltered not. They 
chose poverty and exile and death rather than to be- 
tray their trust. Some were slain before their own 
doors, their cities were wasted, their children were 
driven into captivity, yet they remained faithful. We 
remember the valiant King of the Belgians and the 
great archbishop whose words were sacred flames 
enkindling our hearts. In a time when kingcraft 
and priestcraft had utterly failed, they revived for 
us the sacred meanings of the ancient titles—king 
and priest. 


ConcrEcATION: Jo those who are faithful even 
unto death is given the crown of life. 


We remember the people of Great Britain and of 
“the Britains beyond the seas.” How in the darkest 
hours they were unafraid, and “having done all, 
stood”! How nobly they dared, how greatly they 
suffered, how magnificently they triumphed! These 
men of long-enduring hearts kept the ancient fame 
of Britain untarnished. 


“Not once or twice in their rough island story 
The path of duty was the way of glory.” 


And never was the path more difficult or the end more 
glorious. 

Especially do we remember the people of Canada, 
our neighbors separated by a boundary line which 
for a hundred years has been kept inviolate, not by 
forts and armies, but by the irresistible power of 


good-will. 


That good-will revealed in time of trial, now finds 
glad utterance in time of our common victory. 


We remember the people of France, even the torch- 
bearers of Liberty, who have become the strong burden- 
bearers also. How quick and flashing their insight, 
how steady their resolution, how cheerful their forti- 
tude! We remember the genius of a marshal of 
France that has guided the nations to victory. It is 
the soul of the French people that interprets that 
victory to us. 


To the unconquerable soul of France, purified by 
suffering, sanctified by service, the soul of America 
goes out. Together we stand for Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality. 

We remember the people of Italy. How their brave 
mountaineers passed over Alpine summits, overcoming 
obstacles that seemed unsurmountable! How after 
overwhelming disaster, they rallied, and achieved one 
of the greatest triumphs in all history! 


They have fought.a good fight, they have kept the 
faith of free men. 


We remember to-day the people of Russia, who 
while we were still at peace bore the first dreadful 
onslaught of the foe. They struggled valiantly, they 
sacrificed hosts of their best. They saw a great light 
of new liberty and followed it, into strange places. 
_To-day they are wearied by the greatness of their 
way. But their faces are set forward. Hungry and 
bewildered, they are wandering in the desert. Our 
hearts and hopes are with them. We hail them as 
comrades in the Great Adventure. 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness: 
“Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
The crooked shall be made straight, the rough places 
plain.” And all shall see it together. 


We remember to-day among the lands freed from 
tyranny the little land that three great religions call 
holy,—the land of patriarchs, and prophets, and 
apostles, and crusaders,—-the land where Jesus lived 
and died; the land of great traditions and great 
dreams, but which for ages has been a land of ever- 
present misery. Long ago it was written that “the 
Jerusalem that is above is free, the mother of us all,” 
but “the Jerusalem that now is is in bondage.” Let 
us give thanks that the Jerusalem that now is has 
been freed, and let us hope that it shall again be a 
light unto the nations. 


O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee into the 
high mountain. O Jerusalem, that bringest good tid- 
ings, lift up thy voice with strength. Lift it up, be 
not afraid. Speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished. Break 
forth with joy; sing together, ye waste places of 
Jerusalem. Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice, with 
the voice together shall they sing. 


We remember that as our ships joined with the 
mighty fleet of Britain to guard the Atlantic, the fleets 
of Japan made the Pacific safe. We rejoice in the 
new ties of friendship which bind us to the great free 
republics of South America. We remember the small 
nations of Europe, for whose permanent safety this 
war has been waged, but who have been helpless 
sufferers, trampled upon by contending armies. We 
remember the new nations—the nations born in a day, 
and which as yet have no language but a cry. 
We call to mind the fragments of forgotten peoples 
scattered over the earth by the whirlwind of war. We 
rejoice in the hope of their deliverance. 


O give thanks unto the Lord. Let the redeemed 
peoples say so, who are redeemed from the hand of 
the enemy. They are gathered out of all lands from 
the East and from the West, from the North and from 
the South. Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in 
them. But now has salvation come. 


We remember the President of the United States, 
our chosen leader and spokesman. We remember the 
men of all parties associated with him in places of 
power and responsibility. We remember the brave 
men who have made up our armies and navies. We 
remember reverently those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice, giving life itself in defence of the nation 
and its great cause. We remember the multitude of 
those who have in homes and in workshops and 
schools and churches worked together—and whose 
united efforts have sustained our soldiers and insured 
victory. 


We give thanks for the new revelation of the soul 
of America. Made up of people from many lands, 
America is not divided. We are one Nation. With 
this sense of national unity there is also a recognition 
of international responsibilities. As loyal Americans 
we declare our allegiance to the principles of justice 
and good-will which form the firm bases of the new 
world-order, : 
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Letters to the Gditor 
The Life Abundant 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am glad that you are printing in the Register selec- 
tions from “The Soul of America in Time of War.” It 
is good to tell people about this remarkable book. Our 
Disciples Guild of young people at the Church of the 
Disciples has chosen the book as a basis of study for the 
coming year. The headings of the chapters are inspir- 
ing, and the sermons all lead to the heights. I am sure 
that the book will be very useful in our various organiza- 
tions. A brief selection would be a timely utterance at the 
opening of each Alliance meeting. One has only to turn 
the pages expectantly to find throughout the book such 
sentences as these: “The New Testament is a charter of 
democracy, and it still proclaims an unattained ideal of 
freedom which commands the imagination and remains the 
hope of the world.” “We had thought not to be asked this 
ancient sacrifice. We had begun to hope that the temple 
of Progress needed no longer the graves of martyrs for the 
resting-place of its pillars. We were mistaken. Again 
we see that right may die if there are none to. die for 
right.” “Duty reduced to its simplest terms is a matter of 
doing something that is necessary, and getting it done at 
the right time. It does not matter much how you feel 
when you are doing it,—whether you feel happy or ex- 
alted,—if only the thing is done.” “The glorious angel of 
our present hope is this,—that we ourselves, and the 
other nations of the world, will come forth from our great 
ordeal equipped and consecrated to redeem mankind.” 

In these quickening words of our liberal Christian faith 
one hears again the voice speaking through the ages, “I 
am come that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 

CrarA Bancrort BEATLEY. 

Boston, Mass. 


A League of Nations; What Nations? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The symposium on the proposed League of Nations in 
this week’s Register reveals an attitude of mind on the part 
of most of the contributors toward the essentials of the 
subject that appears to an interested, if diffident, layman 
to merit a word or two of rejoinder. 

One reads these letters, rubs his eyes, and asks, Has 
this hideous war, then, really taught us nothing at all? 
Are the men in the pulpits, for whose teachings we are 
expected to cultivate a certain amount of respect, to go on, 
as soon as the order to cease firing is sent along the battle 
front, dealing out the same old platitudes about unques- 
tioning and undiscriminating brotherly love toward all 
men, good, bad, and indifferent, that constituted the stock 
ingredients of the pabulum on which we nourished our 
fat and lazy complacency until we were shocked out of it 
by the terrible disillusionment that the war has brought? 
A League of Nations? Yes, but a league of such nations 
as possess some regard for decency, some sense of honor, 
some respect for justice. 

A League of Nations? Yes; but unless it is also a 


- league against the nations which banded themselves to- 


gether for the cruellest onslaught against humanity that 
history has ever been called upon to record, it will be worse 
than useless, it will be itself a crime. Let us have peace, 
by all means. Let the lion and the lamb lie down to- 
gether,—the lamb inside the lion, as a matter of course; 
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but in the name of all decency and all honor, let us employ 
the opportunity that peace affords for some worthier pur- 
pose than that of luring more victims to a similar fate. 

If nationalism means rallying around a flag that 
definitely symbolizes something worth fighting and dying 
for, as contrasted with a colorless internationalism that 
takes as much interest in our brotherhood with the 
gorilla as in that with Lafayette, then nationalism, 
economic, political, military, or what not, is something of 
which we cannot have too much. As a matter of fact, 
however, the line does not have to be drawn in any such 
way as that,—not at all. A kind of internationalism is 
possible that will be all to the good. It is that kind that 
means co-operation and common service among those 
nations that love the light and honor the right. It is incon- 
ceivable that such as these can either fraternize or col- 
laborate with those whose selfish savagery has drenched 
the world in blood for the last four years. 


Lest W. MILLER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Mysteries 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


May I say a word of comment on Mr. Boynton’s recent 
article entitled “Borrowers, Direct and Indirect’? 

The point he makes against your reviewer is, I think, 
well taken, but in so far as he seems to imply that Dr. Shel- 
don denies Christianity’s indebtedness to the Mysteries 
I believe he is beside the point. On page 60 of his little 
book Dr. Sheldon says, “What Clement of Alexandria 
said of Greek philosophy, namely, that it had the office of 
a schoolmaster to bring the Hellenic mind to Christ, might 
conceivably be said of the Mystery Religions.” Dr. Shel- 
don acknowledges that the new faith was indebted to the 
cults in many ways; he is only concerned to show that it 
was not created by them nor that its fundamental doc- 
trines are mere restatements of their teachings. 

While writing a history of Freemasonry it fell to my 
lot to go through the available literature on the Mysteries ; 
in the light of the impression thus derived it seems to me 
that Dr. Sheldon’s little manual is fair and accurate. 

Was not Mr. Boynton guilty of over-statement when 
he wrote that “every Greek convert had his mind and soul 
filled with their [the Mysteries’] point of view and their 
familiar technical language”? Mr. Boynton’s own quoted 
authorities would most surely deny to the Mysteries such 
compelling ubiquity as this. 

H. L. Haywoop. 

Watertoo, Ta. 


The Soldiers’ Religion 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Recent discussions of the orthodox doctrine of hell-fire 
and the religion of the dying soldier remind me of things 
that happened at Winchester, Va., after Sheridan’s fa- 
mous ride. Fifteen hundred men too badly wounded to 
bear moving to the rear were left in the town. When I 
wrote the will and the farewell letter of a dying Baptist 
minister to his wife and children in Michigan his one final 
word was, “I did my duty.” 

An orthodox chaplain was sadly doing his best to com- 
fort dying men who according to his creed were unregen- 
erate. I asked him if he tried to make them go through 
the process of conversion before he gave them a word of 
comfort. He shook his head mournfully as he said, “No, 
we can’t do here what we would do at home.” 

Dr. William H. Furness brought from the battlefield 
the story of a dying soldier who was approached by a 
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chaplain with the question, “Do you put your trust in the 
blood of Christ”? ‘The poor fellow feebly waved him 
away as he said, “Oh, don’t, don’t come here with your 
conundrums.” 

When a pious revivalist was warning his hearers to flee 
from the wrath to come a trooper said to me: “I shouldn't 
dare to hear that man preach. If I did I should be afraid 
to go into battle.” 

‘These are a few of the many memories that crowd upon 
me as I think of our Civil War and the greater conflict 
now happily ended. 

Grorck BATCHELOR. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To Aid a Promising Work 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Readers of the Register can hardly fail to have been 
deeply interested in the recent contributions of Rev. Miles 
Hanson to the columns of the paper, and some at least 
will be glad of an opportunity to hear him in the pulpit. 

During the month of November, All Souls Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., is trying the experiment of holding an even- 
ing service in place of the usual morning worship. The 
services begin at 7.30 and are conducted by Mr. Han- 
son, whose originality of thought, simplicity of expres- 
sion, and charm of manner at once captivate his audience 
and establish a peculiarly friendly relationship with the 
speaker. 

All Souls is at the corner of Warren Street and Elm 
Hill Avenue. It can be reached by electric cars from the 
Dudley Street Station in about five minutes. 

This is an excellent opportunity for our people, without 


neglecting their own churches and with pleasure and profit . 


to themselves, to aid a promising Unitarian enterprise. 


Epwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


WASHINGTON, Dc. 
November 16, 1918. 


F COURSE THE CITY celebrated the signing of 
the armistice and did it worthily both at the dress 
rehearsal which Admiral Wilson and the United 

Press staged and also 
the 11th. 

Being saloonless, the city was not as convivial probably 
as some other great urban centres that might be men- 
tioned, which was fortunate in view of the army of women 
clerks and soldiers and sailors who for a time at least 
forgot the conventions and as “federated brothers and 
sisters of joy” swarmed up and down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue as pedestrians and as riders in all sorts of vehicles 
and made that great highway a sight unprecedented. The 
Presidential edict closing departments for the day, meas- 
ured in wage and salary terms, cost the Federal and dis- 
trict authorities not less than $800,000. But not even the 
watchdog of the Treasury—if there is one now—is com- 
plaining. 

Inevitably the capital’s celebration had features that 
no other city could duplicate. “Old Glory” flaunted itself 
from the capitol dome suspended from four staffs point- 
ing east, west, north and south, symbolical of the quarters 
of the earth blessed by the downfall of Kaiserism and 
militarism. Woodrow Wilson made known to the law- 
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makers by word of mouth the terms of Germany’s capit- 
ulation and pronounced the stupendously pregnant words 
“And thus the war ends.” The ovation he had approxi- 
mated in volume and intensity the real meaning of the _ 
moment. And atleast one of his hearers, Ambassador 
Jusserand from France, was too happy to be able to ex- 
press it conventionally, in which attitude he symbolized 
multitudes of the peoples of all lands for whom the victory 
now won means so much that it cannot be celebrated 
vocally. 

Since the jollification of the 11th, projects have multi- 
plied for future fétes, some immediate and others recur- 
ring as the decades and centuries come and go. The anni- 
versary of the day is destined to be a national holiday 
hereafter and probably an international annual festival 
among peoples who have fought on the right side. As 
for next Fourth of July, if Congressman Fess of Ohio 
has his way, it will see Washington the host of the greatest 
men of the Allied nations come to celebrate the Declara- 
tion of the Interdependence of Nations to be made at the 
coming Peace Congress at Versailles. . 
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OF THE THOUSAND AND ONE grave problems of 
world and national reconstruction which responsible men 
in power here now face, some have been foreseen by the 
as yet only partially educated international mind of the 
American people. Others—and by no means the least— 
have come since Germany capitulated and revolution came 
to force new military, economic, and political strategy 
upon the Allies. It is safe to say that never since August, 
1914, have there been so many persons here, both abso- 
lutely and relatively speaking, who were uncertain about 
their own personal future and in doubt about the right 
policies for the morrow as there are at the present time. 
Reduction of taxation, demobilization of the army, the 
feeding of a hungrier world, perpetuation or elimination 
of governmental agencies created for war by legislative 
or by executive authority, hatred or magnanimity to the 
defeated foes, rigid opposition or fluid opportunism in 
adjusting relations between nations recently at war and 
between classes of the population more or less hostile to 
each other on the issue of democracy,—these are only a 
few of the problems to be solved. The “peak of the load,” 
so far as over-population and under-housing go, undoubt- 
edly is past; and slowly but surely the army of extra 
workers is diminishing, and readjustment of personnel 
in the many departments already is under way. 

Politically considered, the outstanding event of the im- 
mediate past is the challenging by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, on behalf of the group of Progressive Repub- 
lican Senators in the upper house, of the interlocking sys- 
tem of control of committee appointments which the “Old 
Guard” has built up. Mr. Norris when in the House 
led in a similar revolt against Cannonism, and he is backed 
in this drive by some very able and forceful men like 
Senators Borah and Johnson. The act indicates that the 
Republican party has yet to face the question of which 
of its factions is to control it while in more or less oppo- 
sition to President Wilson after March, 1919; and it is 
quite possible that because of the internecine strife the 
President will lose less of his power than he otherwise | 
might. : 


WITH THE SERIOUS AND FULL consideration of 
the relations between the brewers and the liquor interests 
of the country, on the one hand, and some of the nation’s 
newspapers, on the other hand, which Congress begins 
next week, it is believed that citizens of the Republic are 
to get some very startling facts ere the inquest closes and 
the committee reports. Mr. Brisbane and the Washington 
Times are the nominal cause of the inquiry. But the 
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forces insisting upon a thoroughgoing job of illumination 
are political, ethical, and journalistic. Decent newspapers 
and their makers want the probe to make clear just who 
are the sheep and who the goats. 


THE ARRIVAL IN THE CITY in an unofficial but 
nevertheless quite important capacity of Prince George E. 
Lyoff, first prime minister of Russia after the revolution, 
and the president of the United Zemstvos of the former 
empire, happened to coincide yesterday with the formal 
departure for Prague of Prof. Masaryk, the first Presi- 
dent of Czecho-Slovakia, and the greatest statesman that 
the Balkan states have produced, and also another illus- 
tration of the capacity of the college man in politics to 
be a constructive force in human uplift and national and 
international evolution. It is not necessary to repeat here 
what Prof. Masaryk has said or done. But Prince Lyoff 
still has his task of winning the favor of the American 
Government and public. He comes presumably to win 
support for the coalition, “All-Russia” party and pro- 
gramme, the group which has its military and political 
power as yet chiefly dominant in Siberia and in and about 
Archangel. In himself he is a liberal aristocrat with 
democratic sympathies, and a theory of politics that is 
opportunist. For a Bolshevik he has no use. With a 
moderate socialist he will co-operate. 


THERE HAS BEEN NO ADEQUATE religious 
celebration of the signing of the armistice and the 
cessation of words from Potsdam about the part- 
nership of Gott with the Hohenzollerns. From the 
only meeting which has pretended to be adequate 
for such a city’s celebration of such an event all 
non-Evangelicals were excluded as speakers, though 
probably not as hearers. Decidedly the most im- 
portant happening in the local religious field has been the 
course of five lectures on the war by former President 
Patton of Princeton College. They are under the patron- 
age of Presbyterians and will be given in fifteen of the 
leading cities of the country. They are the more note- 
worthy because Dr. Patton is a conservative man and he 
addresses constituencies that are also not only conserva- 
tive theologically, but socially and sociologically. They 
both gain and lose from the fact of the lecturer’s British 
citizenship and admitted preferences for the forms of 
British democracy as over against the American type. 

Dr. Patton is seventy-five years old, yet he can talk 
steadily, lucidly, brilliantly, and powerfully for two hours, 
and hold his audience entranced by the range of his 
thought, the clearness and logical qualities of his argu- 
ments, and the occasional lofty flights of eloquence when 
he ceases to be superrational and becomes emotional. With 
but little personal liking or intellectual approval for many of 
the economic and social changes that the war has brought 
and that the post-war period is predestined to fix fast 
in the structure of state and church, he at least has the 
candor to admit that neither he nor those who agree with 
him in the older individualism have the slightest chance 
of averting the collectivist trend. Who engaged him to 
make the tour is not revealed, but if it was thought that 
he would tend to allay fears and make it possible for 
the Presbyterian clergy and laity to go back to the pre- 
war status, it was an error in strategy. Persons with 
memories, like the writer, who recall the use made by Dr. 
Patton of the rule of authority in cases of heretics like 
David Swing and Charles Briggs, cannot but smile an 
ironic sort of grin as they note now his plight as a liber- 


_ tarian “kicking against the pricks.” But then, he is not the 


only man who is an individualist in politics and economics 


and a collectivist in theology and philosophy! 
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Will the Rank and File Win? 


The greatest issue in history, partly settled in arms, 
is now before the free counsels of people 
for effectual solution 


Report of an address before the Unitarian Club, Boston, by 


HORACE MEYER. KALLEN 


the season of 1918-19 at the Hotel Somerset on 

Wednesday, November 13, with two inspiring and 
forward-looking addresses, Prof. Howard M. Kallen of 
Boston speaking on “The Present Crises among the Allied 
Nations,’ and Rev. Howard Rees Williams. presenting 
“The Influence of the War upon the American Soldier in 
France.” 

There was a large attendance at the dinner. 

Vice-president George Wigglesworth, who occupied the 
chair, prefaced his address of welcome with a tender word 
of sympathy for President J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
on the death of his son Lieut. Hamilton Coolidge. “It 
is a source of real sorrow to us all,” he said, “that our 
president cannot be with us to-night. He would have 
been but for a pressing war-work engagement which he 
felt he could not avoid. His absence makes it possible 
for me to say what I could not so well say if he were 
here, and that is to express the deep sympathy that I 
know you all feel with him in the great sorrow that has 
come to him in the loss of his most gallant son, who was 
killed in France. The fortitude with which he has met 
that loss entitles him not only to the sympathy of every 
one of us, but to our respect and admiration.” 

Prof. Kallen was introduced as one who has distin- 
guished himself in scholarship and has won renown in 
philosophy both in this country and in Europe. He spoke 
in part as follows :— 


[Te Boston Unitarian Club opened its meetings for 


The men of England and of France, said Prof. Kallen, 
and the men of Russia and of Belgium, of Serbia and of 
Palestine, the men of Italy and of Greece, who died in 
this war, were very young men. ‘They were the men to 
whom the next generation properly belonged. While 
most of us are not likely to witness any of the lasting re- 
sults of the war, all of us are going to have a share in 
the nature of the life that those young men who have died 
would have led, and that their brothers and sisters at 
home are going to lead. 

What sort of world do we want our boys and girls to 
grow up in, now that the horror has been stamped out 
of Europe? There is a confusion of voices. But under 
that confusion there are two streams of tendency which 
indicate a crisis in Europe and America. 

Of course we have all been united while we were fight- 
ing the common foe. But it was an imposed unity, not a 
grown unity. Now the condition that has made for this 
unity is destroyed. Already the old growing social and 
political and spiritual conflicts are reasserting themselves. 
There is first of all the great struggle between capital and 
labor. This struggle has been accentuated progressively 
from generation to generation. As labor has grown more 
intelligent and stronger, the reaction has become more 
subtle, more unscrupulous. This conflict dominates the 
mind of the whole European population. It is in evidence 
in Russia; it has made itself efficacious in Bulgaria, in 
what was Austria-Hungary and what was Germany. It 
has been suspended for the purposes of the war in Eng- 
land, in France, and in Italy, but it is still a living differ- 
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ence and a living conflict. It is a blind conflict. Capital 
and labor are very much like soft-shell and hard-shell 
Baptists. They agree so completely about fundamentals 
that the secondary things become objects of severe quar- 
rels. Both labor and capital have a common aim, that 
is, the production of the materials of life. For this reason 
the class conflict seems to me to necessitate a complete 
revision ofall the theories determining the relations be- 
tween employer and employee. 

The second type of conflict which is emerging, and 
which has been the theme of some secret treaties not yet 
revealed, is the conflict between great investing powers 
for raw materials in weak and undeveloped countries ; 
for markets in China, or Syria, or Northern Africa or 
South America. A secret treaty still obtains, for ex- 
ample, between England and France about the distribu- 
tion of the territories and concessions of Syria. Other 
secret treaties obtain besides those which have been ex- 
posed by the Russian Soviet Republic. Those have in- 
volved permanent conflicts. Those have been to a large 
degree determining causes in the making of wars, and the 
conflicts between these investing interests begin to emerge 
once more. ‘Those conflicts have just one tendency, and 
that is to use the blood and the treasure of nations in 
order to ensure private investments in foreign countries. 
Our country has kept us free of this, on the whole, al- 
though in recent years, just before the Mexican difficulty, 
investments had reached the point where men in power 
wanted to use the blood and the treasure of the United 
States as insurance of security for their private invest- 
ments in Mexico. That sort of thing has made war in 
Europe and has kept Europe armed. It is emerging once 
more. 

Another kind of rivalry which it is much more difficult 
to put your finger on has in it more of the psychological 
element,—the rivalry in prestige, the fiction called “na- 
tional honor.” Certain elements of sentiment and self- 
appreciation are added to those of investment, which 
give it a kind of mystical domination. It is difficult to 
analyze and to describe it, and a very dangerous thing 
to tell the truth about it. You find almost the same sort 
of absurdities that you found anciently in the duel. The 
only thing that can really control the element of prestige 
is a knowledge of the true causes. 


HEN the war began we were an economically back- 

ward country. Our raw materials and natural re- 
sources are not yet completely owned and exploited by the 
population. All economically backward countriesare debtor 
countries. This is a country in which English and French 
and German capital has been enormously invested. We 
were before the war and we are speedily reverting again, 
in economic and social sentiment, to an individualistic 
country. But we have also been idealistic. Our society 
has been and remains fluid. Our social classes are not 
established. We have no laboring class as such. We do 
not have any definite upper class at all. A man who is 
a laborer to-day may become an employer to-morrow, and 
it has been very interesting to notice in Oklahoma, for 
example, that the worst enemies of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World are the men themselves who had emerged 
—if it is emergence—from the same class. We are con- 
stantly drawing class distinctions. It is not so in Eng- 
land, because class distinctions have been immemorially 
established. 

In the recent political alignment, those who believe in 
the American purposes in entering the war are challenged. 
A League of Nations is jeered at. It is supposed that 
we can return to the status quo ante and still retain our 
friendship with our associates, particularly with England. 
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Now that the war against the last stronghold of feudal- 
ism has been won, the alignment repeats itself all over 
Europe in industrial lines. 

Throughout the war, three groups of interests could be 
distinguished in France, in England, in Italy, and in 
Germany. One group was the group of the masses of 
mankind, the rank and file of the soldiers of France and 
England and Italy, which made the last sacrifice not for 
itself but for the generation that is to come. Russia has 
lost ten million men in the war. France and England 
have lost together almost an equal number. The Germans 
have lost two million, and we will say nothing about the 
states in the South. We will say nothing about our own 
losses, light in comparison as they be. This rank and file 
of mankind went willingly to disaster in the most dis- 
gusting of all wars, in the hope of a better and a more 
humane world. That group has fought for the interna- 
tional idea. That is the group that has been able to hold 
up President Wilson’s hands in his international pro- 
gramme. It is of that group that Mr. Wilson is the pro- 
claimed leader in Europe, and his worship by the rank 
and file of the citizenry of France and England and Italy, 
according to the reports of all observers, is unparalleled. 
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Ave ees group belonged to the upper classes. It 
was a group interested primarily in the protection 
and conservation of its investments. That group con- 
sisted of the bitter-enders. That group saw more deeply 
than the second group. It saw that what was involved 
in the war was the structure of society until it was on top 
and the rank and file of men were at the bottom. Its 
most conspicuous voice was Lord Lansdowne and all the 
defeatist propaganda that has been conducted in France 
and in England. 

As the war ends, the Labour party in England, the 
Socialist party in France, are both trying to do by parlia- 
mentary methods what has been accomplished in Russia 
and in Bulgaria and in Germany with our assistance by 
military methods and revolution. Now it is to these men 
and to these women that the message of America came. 
It is to them that we owe our largest debt. It is not to 
our interest that there shall be social disorder in England 
and in France. Yet social disorder promises to come. 
What are we going to do about it? 

If we follow the advice of the jingoes in America, if 
we talk about enormous armament, if we talk about enor- 
mous protective tariffs, if we talk about our possession 
of the whole shipping of the world, what attitude do you 
think England and France are going to take toward us,— 
any England, at whose expense oux advantage has 
come! 

We have still another obligation. That is the obliga- 
tion toward Central Europe. That is an area most liable 
to all sorts of possibilities of international disaster. ‘There 
are racial differences and religious differences. How is 
order to be maintained? How is the right to nationality 
without persecution to be maintained in that area? How 
can we actually put into operation these fourteen prin- 
ciples of the maintenance of peace and so meet the crisis 
among the Allies? 

It is going to depend entirely upon whom we heed when 
we sit at the peace table. At the peace table, imperialists 
will understand imperialists on the other side. There 
will be a very serious and organized attempt to return 
to the status quo ante. There will be a very serious and 
organized attempt to establish a League of Nations which 
will be very much in danger of becoming a modern re- 
production of the Holy Alliance, which also, you remem- — 
ber, was established entirely of good intentions and very __ 
speedily became the oppressor of the masses. ny 
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If we listen to the imperialists on the other side we 


shall have no alternative except to adopt an analogous 


policy ourselves in self-defence. If we listen to the im- 


perialists we condemn England and France not merely 


to social unrest, but, I am clear from what is being said 
by many travellers, to something like revolution. Because 


we have two-thirds of the gold reserve of the world, be- 


cause we have the bulk of the trade that was once Great 
Britain’s, because we have the preponderance in shipping, 
because we have many of the raw materials which will be 
needed for reconstruction, the bulk of the food supply, 
we in America can determine the future of mankind. 

Now how shall we determine it? The President said 
on September 27 that the only instrumentality of the es- 
sential justice of everlasting peace is a League of Nations. 
But what do we mean by a League of Nations? It is 
very nice to express principles which describe the League, 
but what do we mean? What shall we see when those 
principles are applied? Shall we see the sort of thing 
that the League to Enforce Peace wants? If we study 
carefully the programme of the League to Enforce Peace 
you will find that it reduces itself to this—that nations are 
to join together and to establish a court and to compel 
two states that quarrel to fight it out in that court first 
before they fight it out with arms. That is, the League 
to Enforce Peace is a league to enforce talk before you 
fight. That is the sum and substance of the programme 
of the League to Enforce Peace. 

What other programme can there be? A very simple 
one, it seems to me. The realities of a League of Nations 
do not consist in armament, they do not consist in courts. 
They consist in those things that nations do together 
under law. We have to-day a League of Nations as a 
going concern and a living concern which kas served to 
the advantage of all the nations involved in its operations. 
I refer to the international economic organization which’ 
the necessities of conducting the war have forced upon 
us. There is our great Shipping Board, for example, the 
constructive mind of which is Dean Gay. ‘There is the 
War Industries Board. ‘There is the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, on which we have representatives. 
And these machines, these organizations, affecting the 
fate in the course of the war, affecting the economic and 
social conditions of some twenty-two Powers arrayed 
against Germany and her allies, have actually operated 
as a League of Nations. They have actually been a going 
concern. ‘They have prevented the exploitation of the 
civilians ; they have prevented profiteering at the expense 
of the soldier ; they have equalized economic opportunity ; 
they have eliminated an enormous amount of waste. They 
have, in point of fact, exhibited an international organiza- 
tion which works, and works effectively,—so effectively 
that they have been able, since they are the basis of the 


‘soldier’s success, to make the soldier the head of the spear 


that is driven against the enemy,—so effectively driven 
that it is this international organization that has defeated 
Germany. 

To organize a League of Nations is simply to maintain 
that justice and equity of distribution of shipping which 
has been going on in the course of the war, but to maintain 
it not under the control of the bureaucratic agencies which 
war necessitates, but under the control of the whole in- 
dustry concerned in each case. Representatives of labor 
and representatives of capital both should control as the 
wool industry and others are administered in England. 
Democratize the control of this machinery. Admit the 
Central Powers after they have been reduced to order 
and have recovered their sanity, and you have your League 
of Nations without introducing anything new or radical or 
dangerous at all. 
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The Call of the Soul 


HATTIE D’AUTREMONT 


A backward call is the call of the wild. 
The call of the blood is a call defiled 
By heredity’s claim and human creed. 
The call of the soul is the call to heed ;— 
The call of God we all must hear, 

The call that is ever sounding near, 
The call of conscience ringing clear, 
The call of freedom from cringing fear, 
The call of the risen Christ within, 
Sounding above life’s clamor and din, 
The call of life that no death knows, 
The call of truth to all its foes, 

The call of love no hate hath known, 
The call of the Father to His own, 

The call that ever the earth hath filled, 
The call that never shall be stilled, 

For down ‘the ages forever shall roll 
The mighty impelling call of the soul. 


' Four Periods in the Western Conference 


An enlightening and remarkable record of progress 
as our spiritual leaders met great issues 
in trying times 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Secretary of the Western Conference 


IH1E,RE, were four periods in the life of the Western 

| Unitarian Conference when attention was specifi- 
cally directed to the conditions of fellowship. They 
follow: The period of organization, of the anti-slavery 
agitation, of the Free Religious Issue, and the period im- 
mediately following the incorporation of the Conference. 


At the third session of the Conference, held at Louis- 
ville in 1854, a committee favorably reported the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“As there is a misunderstanding of the views of Uni- 
tarian Christians on important subjects, it is deemed 
proper to make some declaration in reference thereto. 

“Resolved, That we regard Jesus Christ, not as a mere 
inspired man, but as the Son of God, the messenger of 
the Father to men, miraculously sent, the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the Redeemer of the World; that 
we regard the miracles of the New Testament as facts, 
on which the Gospel is based.” 

After an animated discussion the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

“Resolved, ‘That we have heard with much profit the 
report of Judge Pirtle and that it be referred to the 
executive committee to be printed. 

“Resolved, however, That under our organization as the 
Conference of Western Unitarian Churches, we have no 
right to adopt any statement of belief as authoritative, 
or as a declaration of Unitarian Faith, other than the 
New Testament itself, which is the divinely authorized 
rule of Faith and practice. 

“Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be printed as 
a preface to the report.” 

Here, in the earliest years of the Conference we have 
a precedent set which was faithfully followed in later 
times of stress. The prevailing thought found utterance 


. and authority over others was expressly disclaimed. 


In 1857, at the meeting held at Alton, Ill., Rev. Mon- 
cure D. Conway of Cincinnati offered vigorous resolu- 
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tions condemning slavery and calling for resistance to its 
encroachments. ‘This led to a memorable debate in which 
the principal participants were Messrs. Conway, R. R. 
Shippen, Judge Hoadley of Cincinnati, Judge Treat of 
St. Louis, Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis, and Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke of Boston. Alternative resolu- 
tions were presented and tabled; every parliamentary 
device for preventing a vote was resorted to. Finally 
the whole matter was referred to a committee of five, 
with instructions to report next morning. ‘That report, 
adopted with one dissenting vote, was as follows: 

“The question, ‘What opinion does this Conference 
hold in regard to Slavery?’ and ‘What course of action 
in regard to Slavery will it prescribe to the churches con- 
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power, but simply a Conference, a meeting of members 
of Congregational Churches, which most scrupulously 
cherish the Congregational independence, . . . who come 
together . . . to confer upon the great Christian inter- 
ests which are inestimably dear to:their souls, . .. to 
quicken their piety, to make clearer and more effective 
their sense of duty, . . . that they may return to their 
several homes to work with’ earnestness and single- 
mindedness . . . in their respective spheres to Christian- 
ize society and to make the kingdoms ‘of the world, in 
deed and truth as well as in name, the Kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ.” 

Certain delegates withdrew from the Conference 
despite the distinct disclaimer of authority; not because 


FROM “THE THINGS MOST COMMONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY AMONG US,” 
ADOPTED MAY 19, 1887. 


Resolved, that, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by 
declarations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks 
some practical good may be done by setting forth in simple 
words the things most commonly believed to-day among us,— 
the statement being always open to re-statement, and to be 
regarded only as the thought of the majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above 
set forth, we, delegates of the Western Unitarian Churches in 
Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 1887, declare our 
fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome 
all who wish to join us to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarian- 
ism commonly stands for, speaking always in the spirit above 
eet St dias we make the following statement of our present 
aiths :— 


With a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists; 
theists, as worshipping the One-in-All, and naming that One, 
“God, our Father”; Christian, because revering Jesus as the 
greatest of the historic prophets of religion; these names, as 
names, receiving more stress in our older than in our younger 
churches. The general faith is hinted well in words which 
several of our churches have adopted for their covenant: “In 
the freedom of the Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the worship of God and the service of man.” It is 
hinted in such words as these: “Unitarianism is a religion of 
love to God and love to man,” “It is belief in the humanity of 
God and the divinity of man,” “It is that free and progressive 
development of historic Christianity which aspires to be syn- 
onymous with universal ethics and universal religion.” But 
because we have no “creed” which we impose as test of fel- 


nected with it?’ having been referred, your committee 
would respectfully answer as follows :— 

“As far as the committee is acquainted with the opin- 
ions of members of the Conference here assembled, as 
made known in public discussions and private conversa- 
tions, there is entire unanimity in regarding the system 
of Slavery as evil and wrong, doomed by God to pass 
away, through the influence of the truths proclaimed by 
his Son, of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Man, and of that all-powerful spirit of love and piety, 
of gratitude and humanity born of the spirit of God, and 
which rejoices in rendering hearty obedience to the 
Divine injunction, ‘to do unto others,’ all others, ‘as we 
would have them do unto us.’ 


“That, as to prescribing a course of action to the * Conference clearly defined its own fellowship in the fol- 


churches here represented, the Conference has no such 
power. It is not a Presbytery or Synod, it is not an as- 


lowship, specific statements of belief abound among us,—always 
somewhat differing, always largely agreeing. One such we 
offer here. 

We believe that to love the good and live the good is the 
supreme thing in religion. 

We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in 
matters of religious belief. 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new. 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men 
truth and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion. 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man. 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 
changing Order; to know this Order is truth; to obey it is 
right, and liberty, and stronger life. 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own 

‘recompense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing 
success; that heaven and hell are states of being; that no evil 
can befall the good man in either life or death; that all things 
work together for the victory of Good. 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make 
the good things better and the worst good, counting nothing 
good for self that is not good for all. 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in man 
the sense of union, here and now, with things eternal—the 
sense of deathlessness; and this sense is to us an earnest of 
a life to come. 

We worship One-in-All,—that Life whence suns and stars 
derive their orbits and the soul of man its Ought,—that Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, giving 
us power to become the sons of God,—that Love with whom 
our souls commune. This One we name—the Eternal God, 
our Father. ‘ f 


they were not personally in accord with the resolutions, 
but because they felt any statement by the Conference 
was out of place. Again the Conference expressed its 
present convictions and at the same time explicitly denied 
all power or desire to prescribe either thought or action 
to its constituent members. 


In 1875 the Conference not only sent greetings to the 
American Unitarian: Association, as was its custom, but 
also to the Free Religious Association. 
opposition to the conservatism then ruling in the Na- 
tional Conference by protesting against the dropping of 
the name of Rey. William J. Potter from the Year Book 
list of Unitarian ministers. At this same meeting the 


lowing terms :— 
“Resolved, 
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the Kingdom of God.” 


It would seem that this action of the Conference made 

final disposition of the matter of fellowship, but such was 
not the case. The incorporation of the Conference in 
1882 raised once more the question of definition of aims 
and ushered in a period of controversy which lasted for 
about ten years. 
_ Up to this time a unanimity of opinion in the Confer- 
ence had been assumed when statements of faith or of 
conviction had been in question, the objection being to any 
statement which might even seem to be an authoritative 
creed. At this juncture grave differences of opinion 
were frankly acknowledged and a statement of purpose, 
if not a formal creed, with the express intent of limiting 
the fellowship and keeping certain persons out, was 
openly urged “and ably argued. Those who most strenu- 
ously opposed such a test were willing, even anxious to 
set forth “A Statement of Things Commonly Believed 
- Among Us,” provided this was coupled with the assur- 
ance that this statement was in no sense a test of, or limit 
to, fellowship. 

In 1886 the Conference reaffirmed its action of 1875, 
declaring that it based its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, 
but made a significant change in the wording of the pur- 
pose to which people were welcomed. In 1875 it was, 
“welcome all . . . who desire to work with it in advanc- 
ing the Kingdom of God”; now it was, “to help establish 
truth and righteousness and love in the world.” 

In 1887, after extended discussion, the statement of 
“The Things Most Commonly Believed To-day Among 
Us” was adopted by a vote of 59 to 13, this fact being 
printed as a preface to the “statement,” so that there could 
be no question as to its significance. ‘This statement 
covers briefly “Our History,’ “Our Fellowship,” and 
“Our Doctrines.” It gave expression to the religious 
convictions which had actually been held at the time of the 
incorporation, but which the Conference would not avow 
until all danger of their being regarded as a test was past. 
This being distinctly and finally repudiated, a new free- 
dom of utterance was won and a fuller statement of faith 
‘made possible than had ever before been attempted by 
any Unitarian body. ‘This freedom of utterance was 
quite as important as the refusal to make any dogmatic 
test of fellowship and was part of the same achievement, 
or, shall we not rather say, was part of the same inheri- 
tance. In this period of controversy both parts of the 
heritage, the disclaimer of authority and the right of 
utterance, were challenged by one or the other “wing.” 
This fact is sometimes lost sight of in references to this 
period. Indeed, the records seem to show that the “right 
to utterance” was longer contested. 


It is a far cry from the statement accepted by the Con- 
ference in 1857 to that adopted in 1887, but both honestly 
represent the prevailing thought and emphasis of the Con- 
ference at the time of action, both give a positive content 
of faith, and both equally repudiate any desire to “bind” 
the souls or thoughts of their fellows. ‘The “Belief” 
springs from “Credo” (I believe), not from “Crede” 
(Thou shalt believe). And there is a growing conscious- 
ness that a common purpose and a common will, rather 
than a common belief, is the real bond of union. In 
1857 it was the object “to Christianize society and to 
make the kingdoms of the world, in deed and truth... , 
the Kingdom of our God and of his Christ,” in 1886 “to 
help establish truth and righteousness and love in the 
world.” 

_ Have we not here the outstanding contribution of our 


ae _ denomination to the solution of the problem of religious 
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comes all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing 
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organization in the near future? Must not the aim of 
all organized religion, under the stresses and insights in- 
duced by the world war, become less dogmatic and more 
ethical? Must not organization henceforth find its 
rallying point less in a common belief and more in a 
common purpose? Must not that purpose be more and 
more a social one, “to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world”? 


for freedom and Humanity 


Thanksgiving 


WILL praise the Lord with my whole heart, in the 
assembly of the upright, and in the congregation. 
The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all 
them that have pleasure therein. 

His work is honorable and glorious: 

And his righteousness endureth for ever. 

He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered: 

The Lord is gracious and full of compassion, 

He hath given meat unto them that fear him: he will 
ever be mindful of his covenant. 

He hath showed his people the power of his works, that 
he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 

The works of his hands are truth and justice; all his 
commandments are sure. 

They stand fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth 
and uprightness. 

He sent redemption unto his people: he hath com- 
manded his covenant for ever: 

Holy and reverend is his name. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: a 
good understanding have all they that do his command- 
ments: 

His praise endureth for ever—Psalm 111. 


Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home: 
All is safely gathered in 

Ere the winter storms begin: 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied; 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home. 


All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto his praise to yield; 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown: 
First the blade, and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear: 
Lord of harvest, grant that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be. 
—Henry Alford. 


PRAYER 


Most merciful God, our Father in heaven, from whom 
cometh down every good and perfect gift: we give Thee 
most hearty thanks for all Thy blessings of nature and of 
grace; for the power of loving; for everything, whether 
joy or sorrow, whereby Thou hast drawn us nearer to 
Thyself ; and for all that Thou hast in keeping for them 
that love Thee. Henceforth, even for ever, we would 
trust Thee with our present and our future, our hopes 
and our fears, for ourselves and for all whom Thou hast 
given us to love. And grant, we beseech Thee, that, as 
Thou dost continually pour out Thy gifts upon us, we may 
ever, more and more, abound in thankfulness and in all 
good works. Amen. 
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Pandora 
WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 


The sunset smiled upon the land 

And flushed the hills, the fields and streams 
With golden hue; 

No want, no wish, enjoyment banned, 

The world drowsed on like one in dreams, 
And happy too. 


She came,—the Beauty men adored, 

The Goddess dowered from on high,— 
Pandora wise; 

Came in the garden of the Lord, 

And drank its peace, and heaved a sigh 
To change its skies. 


O Life, your cloudless blue is vain, 
Too flat and barren to the sight, 
You need ‘the shrouds 
Of darkness, veils of mist and rain, 
For light, the brightest, grandest light 
Comes with the clouds. 


Awake, O Soul, to endless quest! 
Let not the soaring spirit yield 
Unto the clod; 
Strive not for ease, but nobler rest,— 
To earn on earth’s scarred battlefield 
The peace of God. 


Literature 


Great Sketches from France 


Home Fires in France. By Dorothy 
Canfield. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.35 net—Dorothy Canfield, in 
The Squirrel Cage and The Bent Twig, has 
given us good novels, full of acute observa- 
tion and reasoned reflection, but she has 
never given us anything so good as these 
stories of the Great War in France. We 
should not call them stories; they are un- 
forgettable pictures, they are cross-sections 
of palpitating actuality. The author fol- 
lowed her husband to France back in 1916, 
and there has devoted herself to the care 
and rehabilitation of the blinded soldiers. 
Out of that blessed ministration come some 
of the most poignant and most triumphant 
of these sketches. Read “The First Time 
After,” and if you can get through to the 
end you will know the spiritual power la- 
tent in the soul of France, which makes her 
unconquerable by the utmost of brute force 
and frightfulness. You will know also, 
quite suddenly and completely, what it 
means to be blind—and to defy blindness. 
But the supreme things in the book, supreme 
among all the myriad impressions of the 
war, are the two stories, “The Permission- 
aire’ and “Ia Pharmacienne.” In these 
mid-October days when with torch in hand 
the Prussian sues an outraged world for 
peace, it is well to know what this offer 
means from the standpoint of the invaded 
parts of France. Without passion, with- 
out blame, for the matter is too vast for 
anger or recrimination, -the recital is set 
down, in the most objective way in the 
world. We go with the eager poilu on 
leave to find his wife and children in the 
village home and find that peculiar German 
desolation which is like nothing else the 
world has known. And then, the triumph, 
the unconquerable French soul, that finds 
its fit expression in the glad cry over the 
asparagus, pushing its young sprouts up 
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through ashes and ruin, “What was in the 
ground, alive, they could not kill!” We go 
through weeks of horror with the village 
apothecary’s wife bringing her babe into the 
world while her house is full of drunken 
German soldiers, witnessing the pillage and 
destruction of everything she possessed, 
begging food for herself and her children, 
arid finally bringing from the cellar, where 
she had hidden them with infinite pains, 
her husband’s precious store of medica- 
ments, that she may minister to the 
wounded and sick among those who had 
inflicted this incredible calamity. Here is 
the best sermon in the world on the God- 
likeness of human nature. We see men 
descending lower than the beasts, and in 
blinding contrast that same humanity out 
of which Prussian soldiers are made trans- 
figured into moral splendor that is little 
lower than the divine. Everything in this 
book is true; that is, everything in it has 
happened to some one, to Mrs. Canfield’s 
personal knowledge. That is the awful 
thing, and that is the glorious thing. Any 
one who fails to read these stories will 
miss a great spiritual experience. 


Switzerland’s Bounty 


Tue Victims’ Rerurn. By Noélle Roger. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. 
$1 net.—If you can read this little 
book with dry eyes you can outdo the 
reviewer. It tells very simply and directly 
of the repatriation of French civilians 
who had been captured or driven from 
their homes during the German invasion 
in 1914. They came home through Switz- 
erland, chiefly via Schaffhausen, Ziirich, 
and Geneva. The interned civilians were 
French people caught unawares in Ger- 
many by the declaration of war—tourists, 
visitors, students, travellers of every de- 
scription. ‘The refugees from the evac- 
uated districts were of course the helpless, 
the old and the very young, invalids, wo- 
men—for men between sixteen and sixty 
were held as prisoners. “Children with- 
out parents, dazed old men, poor grannies 
who had never been outside their village, 
. . . sisters of Mercy and prostitutes, 
poor-law children, half-witted creatures, 
paralytics carried on stretchers, civilians 
who had been wounded.” All these un- 
happy folk, smitten by the German terror, 
driven off in flocks to detention camps in 
Germany, and then after weeks or months 
allowed to return, not to their own homes, 
indeed, but to their own land, at least,— 
to France. The Swiss Confederation of- 
fered its services at the very beginning of 
the war, to act in this matter of repatria- 
tion for France, Germany, and Austria. 
The first convoys came on October 22, 
1914; they came in large numbers for 
about six months, and have been coming 
sporadically ever since. Up to the end of 
March, 1016, Switzerland has thus aided 
in repatriating 97,753 French, nearly half 
of whom were women, nearly 11,000 of 
whom were children under four years, 
nearly 32,000 of whom were under thirteen 
years. Similarly, 13,686 Germans and Aus- 
trians had been restored to their native 
land, 906 being babies under four, nearly 
2,500 under thirteen, almost 10,000 women. 
What tragedy lies in these figures! ‘The 
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cost of transport was borne by the countries 
to which the repatriates belonged, but the 
cost of entertaining and caring for them 
during their passage through Switzerland 


was by public statute laid upon the gener- 
‘osity of the Swiss people. And what gener- 


osity it was! The present volume tells of 
what was done for the French convoys. 
They came, sometimes a thousand or fifteen 
hundred in a day, needing everything, 
frightened, grief-stricken, often crazed, 
sick, dying, starving, freezing. The need 
of clothing was appalling. Women came 
in midwinter, clad in the light summer 
gowns in which they had been seized in the 
streets of their villages in August. They 
had never a change nor anything warmer 
since. At Schaffhausen, where the refugees 
first arrived, they must be clothed. It is a 
town of only 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 
nearly 4,000 are Germans. It fed and clad 
these thousands of unfortunates as if it 
were a wealthy metropolis. In a single day 
six hundred packages of clothing were 
brought in. ‘There had to be sleeping ac- 
commodations; there had to be great 


‘kitchens and dining-halls; there had to be 


physicians and nurses—alas, and undertak- 
ers; there had to be a complete mobilization 
of every ounce of generosity in that little 
town. Every one helped. Comfort was 
needed more than food and clothing. The 
heart breaks on every page. A pitiful old 
man, appealing: “My wife remained at 
home. Do you think I shall find her again? 
One should never have left.” And yet 
the heart leaps up at every page, because 
human love and fellowship and compassion 
shine out so brightly in these dark places. 
let all who feel that we here in America 
are sacrificing for the war beyond our 
powers read of the bounty of little Switzer- 
land. A book to be glad and sorry over. 


Books for Boys 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. publish three 
books for boys, adapted to different tastes. 
In Dave Porter Under Fire the young hero 
advances on his road of conquest, begun 
many volumes ago. ‘The writer of boy 
fiction has now the backing of actual events, 
and no bit of heroism can be more daring, 
no skirting of danger more narrow, than 
may be matched in the daily newspaper re- 
ports. There is little need here for the boy 
villains that pursued the hero and his 
friends in earlier books, and it was a safe 
prediction that this time they would be 
found in France, making a way for free- 
dom. On French soil the boys live up to 
their earlier reputation, gained at school, in 
gold-fields and on a ranch, in the far North 
and in the South Seas. Edward Strate- 
meyer is said to be read as widely to-day 
as Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger were 
by an earlier generation. ($1.25 net.) 

D. Lange is known as a writer of Indian 
stories presented with an historical back- 
ground and often based on actual events. 
The days when traders took their long 
trains of wagons drawn by oxen or mules 
over the Santa Fé trail across the buffalo 
country of the Great Plains supply plenty 
of material for husky adventure and exam- 
ples of boyish grit. The writer has taken 
advantage of these in his new book, The 
Silver Cache of the Pawnee, and produced 
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a characteristic book, in which the Pawnees 
and the Comanches have considerable part. 
($1.25 net.) 

The third of these books issued by Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. is The Wonder of 
War on Land, by Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
and its first recommendation is that it is 
written by the author of the U. S. Service 
Series, in which the various departments 
of governmental work were illustrated with 
official approval. The same accuracy as to 
facts and the same interest in technical pos- 
sibilities is found here. Along with the 
thrilling story of the individual soldier or 
officer goes the story of developing war 
strategy, and the boy who reads these chap- 
ters will have a good basis for following 
with intelligence the pages of history as 
they are unfolding before our eyes in daily 
events. 
commanding the interest of military offi- 
cials, and French, English, and Belgian 
sources of assistance have been open to 
him. He writes with knowledge and spirit. 
The book contains forty-two interesting 
illustrations from war photographs and 
sketches. ($1.35 net.) 


A Great Portrait Painter 


Frank Duvenrck. By Norbert Heerman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2— 
A sympathetic sketch of the work of a lead- 
ing American portrait-painter, about whose 
personality and methods of work the gen- 
eral public has hitherto known very little. 
A glance at the admirable illustrations of 
‘the little book—reproductions of some of 
Mr. Duveneck’s most noted portraits—re- 
veals something of the breadth of concep- 
tion and the boldness of execution which 
have made Frank Duveneck one of the 
great portrait painters of his generation. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE VITAL ISSUES 
OF THE WAR 


BY 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


A clear and forceful presentation of the vital 
issues at stake and the problems which must 
confront the world during the inevitable recon- 
struction that will follow the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


The book is artistically printed and 
bound in maroon cloth 
144 pages. $1.00 postpaid to any address 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street = = Boston, Mass. 
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The Winning of Religious Liberty 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


The author of “The Church of To-day,” ‘ The Church of To-morrow,” etc., etc. 


A Brief and Popular History of the Evolution of Religious Liberty 


The first chapter describes briefly but effectively the condition of things during the 
Christian centuries up to the time of the Reformation. The second chapter shows the in- 
fluence of the Reformation toward religious Liberty. The third chapter is on the origin of 
the independent churches in England and the fourth chapter gives the history of the Puritan 
and Pilgrim church in New England and some comparison with the other colonies. 


Cloth. 284 pages. $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


GIVE BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


AMERICA, SAVE THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of THE SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST, etc. 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “white man’s burden ” of responsibility to the Asiatic 
provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 


Genera] Allenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nationalization 
of these countries. 


The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanity—can now 
solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. 
16mo. 176 pages. $1.00 net. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co.,R. H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & 
Fiske Co., Old Corner bookstore, Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS = = = Boston, Mass. 


a THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
THOUGHT OF GOD) "XT! oF war 
7 IN 256 pages; $1.25 net 
HYMNS AND POEMS $1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three Series in One 


Freperick L. Hosmer 
AND 


Give Books for Gifts 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
STORIES AND CAROLS 
By 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Witi1am C. GANNETT 


HE two earlier series, published in 

1885 and 1894, have been out of 
print for some years. They have been 
reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
third series, which is of the same ex- 
cellence of expression and spirit as its 
predecessors. These three series—the 
two former ones and the new—are now 
published in one volume, and fondly 
offered to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


A collection of sixteen happy stories 
and carols which radiate the spirit of 
cheerfulness and good-will. 

Illustrated, 136 pages; 75 cents net, 
by mail 83 cents. 


For Sale in Boston, by 


OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, JORDAN MARSH CO., 
DE WOLFE & FISKE CO. AND 
R. H. WHITE CO. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome 
Have You Watched the Fairies? 


Have you watched the fairies when the rain is done 
Spreading out their little wings to dry them in the sun? 
I have, I have! Isn’t it fun? 


Have you heard the fairies all among the limes 
Singing little fairy tunes to little fairy rhymes? 
I have, I have, lots and lots of times! 


Have you seen the fairies, dancing in the air, 
And dashing off behind the stars to tidy up their hair? 
I have, I have; I’ve been there., 


From ‘‘Fairies and Chimneys.” Rose Fyleman., 


Thanksgiving, 1918 
ROSE BROOKS 


To David and Betty Martin, Thanksgiv- 
ing meant but one thing,—Aunt Margaret’s 
little brown farmhouse in the New Hamp- 
shire hills. Aunt Margaret always kept 
her house open till the first of December, 
because what does a city Thanksgiving 
amount to, compared to huge open fires 
within and wide snowy fields without? 
This year the event was even more excit- 
ing than usual because David and Betty 
were to go up by themselves on the early 
Tuesday train and take the turkey. It was 
the family custom to take the turkey up 
to Aunt Margaret, who always wanted him 
on Wednesday, to stuff and get ready 
generally; and as father could not get away 
this year till early Thursday morning, it 
was decided, after some reluctance on 
mother’s part, that mother would wait for 
him, and the children and turkey be sent 
ahead. 

“They’ve been up dozens of times,” said 
father, confidently, “and not a thing can 
go wrong. I'll put them in the conductor’s 
care.” 

Early Tuesday morning, therefore, father, 
with a huge brown paper parcel under his 
arm, and David and Betty hurried into 
the North Station just as the big station 
clock pointed to five minutes before train 
time. They found their train already so 
crowded that no whole seat remained 
vacant. 

“Never mind,” whispered father, hur- 
riedly, “you'll find a seat together later. 
Sit here, Betty, with this lady, and here’s 
a seat for David across the aisle. ‘Take 
care of the turkey, and don’t get carried 
past Pembroke.” ‘The train began to move 
slowly, and father was gone. 

To be going alone! It was exciting! 
Betty smiled radiantly across the aisle at 
David, who in return gave her a slight 
brotherly frown for fear her joyousness 
would burst into speech across the aisle. 
Rebuffed, Betty looked sideways at the 
lady next her and was met by such a 
warm, motherly smile that she felt ac- 
quainted at once. 

“Going far?” asked the Smiling Lady. 

“Yes,” answered Betty, “we’re going up 
to my Aunt Margaret’s for Thanksgiving, 
and David and I are going ahead to get 
the turkey there in time. Do you know 
where Pembroke is?” 

“Yes, I live the very next station beyond 
Pembroke, and I’m going home for Thanks- 
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giving, too. This is a regular Thanksgiv- 
ing train, isn’t it?” 

Betty looked so interested that the Smil- 
ing Lady went on: “Do you see those two 
soldier-boys a few seats in front of us? 
They are my two boys. They’re just over 
influenza, and are coming home for a 
week to get strong and be fed up.” 

“Everybody gets fed up at Thanksgiving, 
don’t they?” said Betty, repeating the Smil- 
ing Lady’s phrase as though she like it. 
“Have they got your turkey? We've got 
ours in that big bundle,” indicating David 
and the turkey bundle across the aisle. 

“No,” answered the Smiling Lady, “we’re 
not going to have any turkey this year. 
You know,” she went on, smiling more than 
ever at Betty’s look of blank amazement, 
“you know turkey isn’t all of Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

“Oh, no!” agreed Betty, quickly, “course 
there are mince-pies and squash-pies and 
cranberry-sauce and nuts and raisins and 
things.” 

The Smiling Lady, speaking as if to her- 
self, made this startling reply: “I’d be 
thankful over a crust of bread, with my 
two boys safe and at home with me.” 

Betty was thrown into puzzled silence. 
So pleasant was the Smiling Lady’s face 
that she had not noticed till now how 
worn her coat looked nor that she still 
wore a summer hat. Oh, dear! she wished 
she could talk it over with David. 

At the next stop, the man with whom 
David had been sitting got out, so Betty 
and David and the turkey were reunited. 

“Oh, David,” began Betty, in her breath- 
less way, before she had fairly settled 
herself beside him,—and poured the whole 
conversation into his ears. “And they’re 
not going to have any turkey for Thanks- 
giving, David, and they’re soldiers,” she 
wound up despairingly. 

David, too, seemed oppressed by such 
a calamity, but saw no remedy. It had 
never occurred to him before, either, that 
people could possibly pass a _ cheerful 
Thanksgiving without turkey. Betty tried 
to take an interest in the familiar sights 
whirling past, but her eyes kept turning 
from the window to rest on the straight- 
backed soldiers. And their own turkey 
bundle did look so enormous. 

“Father said it was big enough for a 
dozen people,” she remarked presently. “I 
wish they lived near enough so Aunt 
Margaret could ask them to dinner. 

After an unusually silent half-hour, Betty 
suddenly seized David’s arm. “David! let’s 
give them the turkey!” she whispered ex- 


citedly. “’Cause they’re soldiers and we 
aren’t!” : 

David stared back in amazement. “Give 
them Aunt Margaret’s turkey? What 


would she say?” 

“Oh, there’s always lots to eat at Aunt 
Margaret’s!” Betty’s eyes were brilliant. 
“Let’s, David! She said she was going 
to ‘feed up’ her boys, and they’d like 
Thanksgiving better with turkey. I know 
they would, and they’ve been sick, and 
they’re soldiers.” Betty’s argument was at 
least clear and convincing to herself. 

David was catching the excitement. 
“What would father and mother say?” he 
hesitated. - 

“Well,” retorted Betty, “I should think 
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they’d be ashamed of us if we didn’t. 

Mother and father are always saying that 

nothing can be too good for the soldiers, 

so a turkey can’t be.” 

“Maybe she wouldn’t take it.” David 
looked warily over his shoulder at the 
Smiling Lady. She did look pleasant and 
nice. 

But Betty’s feminine resources were by 
no means at an end. “Just drop the bundle 
in her seat and say it’s for her, when we 
get out,” she counselled sagely. “You know 
the train stops only a second, so she won’t 
have time to give it back.” 

And .so it happened that two children 
almost fell off the train steps at Pembroke 
in their eagerness to make sure their escape. 

“What is the matter?” asked Aunt Mar- 
garet, gathering them in, and in the next 
breath: “Where’s the turkey? You didn’t 
leave it on the train!” 

For just a minute it was hard to face 
Aunt Margaret without the turkey, but 
both children held their heads high and 
told their daring story. 

“Well!” said Aunt Margaret, blankly. 
“And you came ahead on purpose to get the 
turkey to me in time!” But presently all 
their faith in Aunt Margaret was doubled, 
because as soon as she had recovered from 
her astonishment, she said heartily: “Good 
for you! It’s rather a surprise, but I’m 
glad you did it! Why, you two are almost 
as good as soldier-boys yourselves!” 

Their last qualm gone, David and Betty 
scrambled into the auto and chattered like 
magpies all the way home. When they 
slowed down in front of the dear familiar 
little brown house, Aunt Margaret asked 
searchingly, “You’re sure you'll not miss 
the turkey when just plain every-day lamb 
stew comes on instead?” 

“Why, no,” said the children in a tone 
of surprise, as if all that had been settled 
long ago. And that ended the matter. 

Thursday morning Aunt Margaret drove 
alone to the station, so just how father 
and mother took the news, the children 
did not know. But when they arrived, both 
father and mother seemed just as pleased 
to see them as if they had safely escorted 
a dozen turkeys to their destination. 

All Thursday morning, the house smelled 
almost as good as on other Thanksgiving 
Days, and no one’s spirits were a whit less 
gay. Betty and David, bundled and rosy, 
cracked nuts on the big flat stone that 
served as doorstep; Aunt Margaret bustled 
in and out of the kitchen; mother seemed 
bent on making the table look prettier than 
ever; and father, whistling like a school- 
boy, piled wood on the fires till every room 
was aglow. 

In the middle of the afternoon, a very 
happy, hungry family gathered around the 
long polished table agleam with silver and 
gay with its centrepiece of hollowed pump- 
kin heaped with fruit. Then in came the 
lamb stew, and such a lamb stew you never 
saw! The big blue platter was edged with 
puffy dumplings and into each dumpling 
was stuck a tiny flag! 

“OQ-o-0-0-oh,” breathed Betty, and clapped 
her hands. 

“Fach flag is a good wish for the soldier- 
boys who are being ‘fed up’ on our turkey,” 


explained Aunt Margaret, beaming at Betty  __ | 


and David. 
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“Will you have both white and dark 
meat?” asked father, serious as a judge, 


turning to mother. “Betty, I suppose you’d 
like the wishbone?” 

And it did seem like turkey, just every 
bit as good. At the end, when every one 
had eaten a great deal, Betty said remi- 
niscently,— 

“She said [Betty’s thoughts were with the 
Smiling Lady]—she said that you could 
have Thanksgiving without a turkey, and 
to-day has seemed just as nice as any other 
Thanksgiving.” 

David was curled up on the hearth rug 
with Peter-cat, and looked too comfort- 
able to say anything. 

“Just as good?” questioned mother. “I 
think it’s the most Thanksgiving-ey Thanks- 
giving we've ever had.” 

Aunt Margaret looked first at David 
and then at Betty and said,— 

“T’m so glad you two were sent up alone 
on that train!” 

And father lifted his glass of sweet 
amber-colored cider and said,— 

“Here’s to the two soldier-boys who are 
being ‘fed up’ on our turkey to-day, and 
to their mother, and,” he added, as they 
all stood up to drink the toast, “to all the 
soldier-boys, wherever they are, and to all 
their mothers!” 


Garden Fancies 
A Thanksgiving address to children 


REV. ERNEST J. BOWDEN 
Minister First Unitarian Church, Victoria, B.C. 


A Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot, 
The veriest school of Peace; and yet the 
fool contends that God is not— 
Not God! in Gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure Ged walks in mine. 
—T. E. Brown. 


One day last spring when Easter lilies 
were springing brightly in the woods, and 
shooting-stars were gleaming among the 
grass by the roadside, I set out with my 
dog Jess for a long ramble by the seaside. 
I was seeking a sermon for the coming 
Sunday, and I knew a place among the 
rocks where I should be sure to find one. 

I walked along Fernwood Road past the 
school where the boys and girls were en- 
joying a happy recess in the playground; 
I went over the hill by Dunsmuir Castle; 


_and down St. Charles, where I had a fine 


view of the ocean lying in great rings of 
silver and blue around the headlands, and 
away beyond the Straits the snow-man- 
tled Olympics gleaming in the bright sun- 
shine. I passed along the level where the 
fields and vacant lots were being ploughed 
and harrowed ready for seeding, and finally 
came to Foul Bay Road, which led me 
right out on the seabeach. There I threw 
sticks into the water for Jess, and gave 
him a good swim, and then set out to climb 


_ the headland that separates Foul Bay from 


Shoal Bay. Before you begin to climb, 


the huge crest of rock looks quite bare,— 


t a sign of life excepting the white 
zo 
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observatory at the top. But that is only an 
appearance; once you are on the way you 
find that the slopes are all alive with ferns, 
mosses, lichens, and millions of rock-plants 
with fat, green leaves, beautifully bronzed 
at the edges. And in the crevices there 
are the most grotesque little pine-trees that 
look as if they grow about a foot in a 
hundred years. Their branches hang down 
like the ribs of an umbrella, and their 
spines are so thick and matted that the trees 
form perfect tents for children to play in. 

I left all these behind, and reached the 
grassy nook which the boys and girls call 
Peacock Plain because the purple shooting- 
stars grow there in such abundance. I lay 
among the flowers for a little while watch- 
ing the wonderful rings of dark and light 
blue on the water, and then began to go 
down on the other side of the hill toward 
Shoal Bay. There, under the shelter of the 
rocks, everything is different from the 
Foul Bay side. All is quiet and still; the 
trees are tall and stately; all kinds of little 
bushes grow beneath them, and the spaces 
between are just full of grasses and wild 
flowers. 


Right at the foot of the hill, where the 
road winds round toward Oak Bay, I came 
across a vacant house with a large garden. 
Everything looked so deserted that I felt 
curious, and went around to explore it. I 
climbed in through the window and had 
a good look at the house; I rambled around 
the garden, the cowshed, and the chicken- 
house; and last of all I went into the 
basement, which was littered over with the 
cast-off belongings of a former owner. 
‘There I saw old pictures, sacks, bird-cages, 
boots, firewood, gramophones with huge 
horns, and many other things broken and 
useless. These things called only for a 
passing glance, but I found something on 
one of the beams supporting the floor 
which made me stop and pay attention. 
It was a pair of spectacles. 

Of course I was bound to try them on, 
so I went out into the garden to have a 
good look around. I found at once that 
they were very remarkable spectacles: I 
saw many things with them that had quite 
escaped my notice before. The most sur- 
prising thing of all was that now the place 
was alive with brownies,—brownies every- 
where,—on the apple-trees, the cherry-trees, 
the rose-bushes; swarming up the honey- 
suckle, running among the grass, and lining 
the currant-bushes like sailors manning 
the yards of a man-o’-war. 

I felt like Gulliver among the Lilipu- 
tians, and I did my best at once to get 
on good terms with them, for fear of being 
made a prisoner as he was. So I asked 
them what they were doing, and why they 
were so busy. ‘The little fellows on the 
currant-bushes spoke up at once, “We are 
making currants,—beautiful currants, black 
and white and red.” 

I said, “That is very good of you: J am 
sure you must enjoy making them sweet 
and juicy, and putting a fine polish on their 
cutsides.” 

“Yes,” they said, “it is all very nice at 
ordinary times; but last night an old pony 
with one eye walked in through the broken 
fence and ate off all the buds that had 
taken us weeks to make. If only somebody 
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would come here and look after -the place 
we should do much better.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope somebody will 
come and mend the fence for you; but, tell 
me, who sent you here and told you to 
make beautiful currants? Do you do it 
just for fun? or does anybody look after 
you?” 

The brownies looked quite puzzled for a 
moment, as if they had never met such a 
dull person before; and then one of them 
said: “Why, don’t you know? God sent 
us here. He taught us how to work; he 
looks after us; and when our task is done 


‘we go to him for fresh orders.” 


“That is very interesting,” I remarked. 
“Now tell me about God. I want to know. 
Where can I see him, or hear about him?” 

And all the brownies answered in chorus: 
“To-night the tides are moaning around 
Trial Island, and the waves are lapping on 
the shingle. ‘They whisper to God in their 
murmurs; listen, and you will hear from 
them what he is like.” 

Their answer rather puzzled me, so I 
turned away to think; but I had gone only 
a few steps when I saw a troop of brownies 
sitting along on a piece of broken fence, 
looking very bored and impatient. I said to 
them, “Well, my little fellows, and what are 
you doing here?” 

One of them stepped forward in an alert 
fashion and began to look sideways, and 
show off his muscle like a prize-fighter 
while he ejaculated, “I’m a miner; I work 
underground; I make potatoes.” 

(To be continued) 
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Is there not a man overseas, or in a 
home camp, on a ship or at a naval station, 
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the Register for a Christmas gift. 
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The Dearest Name 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


There are such precious names to love 
Whose wealth gives Home its treasure-trove. 


Dearer through life than any other, 
Our hearts must often feel, 
That for devotion deep and real, 
There’s no name quite like Mother. 
Yet what names more true and leal 
Than Father—Sister—Brother? 


Such dear Home Names! ’Twere hard, I ween, 
To so love all, and choose between. 


Thanksgiving Dinner in the Camps 
Let no one say, What Will our noble 
soldiers habeP See this 


J. A. STEWART 


Thanksgiving Day is a happy day in the 
training-camps of the U. S. A. 

Thousands of healthy young men gather 

around festive boards in hundreds of 
mess-halls. Though far from home, they 
sing, “Pack up your Troubles in your old 
Kit Bag,” or something equally carefree. 
Then they proceed to enjoy the Thanksgiv- 
ing feast spread before them by scientific 
cooks and expert- caterers. 
- All those in authority want the boys 
under the colors to have the best. The 
“rookies” in training have as fine a feast 
as the officers. Practically the only men 
in camps who fail to get a real Thanks- 
giving feast are the seriously ill patients in 
the hospitals. Even the prisoners in the 
guard-houses are permitted to enjoy a 
good dinner on this day. 

Although fully half the men in camps 
go home for Thanksgiving, great quanti- 
ties:of food are required at Camp Meade, 
Md., where about eighteen thousand (or 
two-thirds) of the men remain. There are 
needed about fifty thousand pounds of 
turkey; seventeen thousand pies - (mince, 
pumpkin, and apple), and tons of mashed 
potatoes and other vegetables. At Camp 
Funston, Kans., over two thousand tur- 
keys are served to over twenty-five thou- 
sand men who have to spend the day in 
camp. ‘These are only two of over a 
score of camps. ‘Tens of thousands of 
olives, monuments of celery, hundreds 
of dozens of small cakes, apples, ban- 
anas, and pears, are consumed at the great 
feast. It is estimated that the turkey 
alone for the Thanksgiving feasts in 
camps costs Uncle Sam at least a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

In addition, the feast is augmented by 
contributions from the home folks, who 
are. privileged to ship such things di- 
rectly to the men, and who are often given 
free local transportation for the boxes of 
Thanksgiving cheer sent to soldiers in the 
camps. Nearly two thousand such boxes 
and bundles went last year from the City 
Hall in Philadelphia, where a receiving 
station for soldiers’ gift packages is es- 
tablished at Thanksgiving time. Churches, 
Sunday-schools, business firms, public 
schools, local committees, parents, and rel- 
atives join in filling big cases for soldier 
sons and for men without any relatives. 
Some of the bundles brought in by needy 
mothers contain only a little cake, candy, 
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or fruit, while others weigh far in excess 
of the twenty-five pounds allowed, thus 
giving the recipient a chance to share with 
his less fortunate comrade. In these boxes 
may be layer-cakes, oranges, apples and 
candy; or chicken roasted in the home* 
oven, home-made cake, and stuffed dates. 

Thanksgiving dinner in camps is really 
a notable feast. Despite the fact that the 
per capita ration by the Government is the 
same, no two menus are exactly alike, due 
to the different ideas of the skilled cooks, 
and also because of the gifts of friends or 
of additions made by the men themselves. 

Men who instruct hundreds of recruits 
in the science of army cooking (the chefs 
at the Division School for Cooks and 
Bakers) may have for their special menu: 
“Oyster stew, oysterettes; roast turkey and 
dressing, cranberry sauce, celery, sweet 
pickles and olives; roast pork and apple 
sauce; mashed potatoes, corn, ‘soufflé a la 
school,’ creamed June peas; bread and but- 
ter; chocolate and fruit cake, mince and 
pumpkin pies, assorted fruits, coffee,’ etc. 

At one mess-hall the boys gather to en- 
joy: “Purée-of-chicken soup; roast 
stuffed turkey, cranberry sauce, sweet and 
mashed white potatoes, succotash, creamed 
carrots, stringless beans, celery; pumpkin- 
pie, cheese, plum pudding with white 
sauce; olives, nuts, bananas, apples, grapes, 
oranges, candy, ice-cream, cake, coffee,” 
etc. At another the menu includes: “Oys- 
ter cocktails; roast turkey; roast ham, 
oyster dressing; cranberry sauce, candied 
sweet potatoes, creamed potatoes; pickles, 
celery, olives; pumpkin and mince pies; as- 
sorted candies, fruit, and nuts, ice-cream, 
cake, coffee,” etc. 

Turkeys from practically every State in 
the Union are received by the men in 
camps, and special efforts are often made 
to provide for homesick fellows local 
dishes whose native haunts may extend 
from the glaciers of Alaska to the palm- 
studded shores of Mexico. ‘The Spaniard 
gets Spanish omelet; the Mexican, chile 
con carne. Pears from California, salmon 
from the Northwest; Canadian, Pan- 
ama, and Cuban dishes figure in the 
Thanksgiving dinners at some of the 
camps. 

Great pleasure is taken by the men in 
preparing and decorating the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner tables in the various mess- 
halls. At Camps Meade and Dix, and 
elsewhere, the men go out into the woods 
and procure branches of pine-trees for 
decoration. They cover the ceiling with 
the festive green and line the walls thickly 
with pine branches and patriotic insignia 
and pennants. 

In many instances, commanders sit 
down at the Thanksgiving dinner, thus 
adding to the festivities, and to the im- 
pression of the real purpose and spirit 
of the day—good comradeship and grati- 
tude. 

No shadow of gloom is permitted to 
hover over the Thanksgiving dinner tables 
in the camps. The feeling is very strong 
that if any people ought to succeed, we 
ought. And to the query, Shall we fail? 
thousands of soldiers around the festive 
boards answer: “What man can, we can! 
We will give our lives for the righteous 
cause of democracy and freedom and for 
the great land God gave our fathers.” 
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Thanksgiving for Victory 
J. Woe 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


The armistice is signed. Lasting peace 
seems assured. Our enemy’s haughty house 
is humbled to the dust, and the gates of 
his former power are open, perforce, to the 
entrance of the Lord of hosts. 

Again we ask with David of old: Who 
is this King of glory? Who is this Lord 
of hosts, mighty in battle, whose resistless 
hand hath made straight democracy’s ways, 
so that the gates of hell could not prevail 
against us? Who is democracy’s only Lord 
and Sovereign, who hath led us to this 
tremendous triumph, and unto whom we 
now render undying thanks for our own 
and the world’s salvation? 

Who, indeed, but Almighty Love? Thou, 
and thou only, O Infinite and All-Embrac- 
ing Love; in whom alone our little world 
and the nations thereof do live and strive 
and have their being; in whom alone the 
universe hath life or meaning for the sons 
of men; Thou All-in-all Throughout Eter- 
nity; thou alone hast gained this victory. 
For against thee only did our enemy sin 
and do colossal evil in thy sight. And unto 
thee only shall we give this glory of thine 
everlasting will, which we now celebrate. 

For wherefore give thanks unless also 
we give the glory? If this great triumph 
did not mean that Almighty Love is, in 
truth, coming into his own in the affairs 
of nations, were not our travail in vain? 
If God’s will be not in this consummation, 
so that Love may now be more perfectly 
illustrated on earth than has ever before 
been possible between peoples, should not 
we have imagined a vain thing? 

But our faith is great; and by the grace 
of Almighty Love, our works shall be 
Love’s own works. In his name only can 
democracy live or conquer. For liberty and 
elf-rule and equity are but the handmaidens 
of Almighty Love, serving him through the 
relations of organized man, and thereby 
vindicating the glory of democracy’s Lord, 
who is democracy’s Life indeed. 

As it was with our armies; as it was 
and is with the Red Cross; as it is with 
our harvests, dedicated to all peoples in 
their need; so may it be with the political 
will of co-ordinate democracy. May each 
and every phase of democracy’s life here 
and abroad, and may each and every peo- 
ple within democracy’s gracious fold, so 
serve Love’s eternal will as to glorify him 
and prove him indeed our King. And he, 
the King of glory, shall come in. 

So shall the councils of our statesmen 
be blessed. So shall each nation learn 
to love her neighbor as herself. So shall 
no nation and no faction within the nations 
seek to impose its worldly will upon the 
world of nations or upon any nation, great 
or small. So shall each people be the 
peer of each forever, and its sacred, indi- 
vidual mission will be duly cherished and 
respected by the united mission and will 
of all; for in so doing each and all will 
serve Love, who is All-in-all. 

For the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof, ; 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


Pato Auto, Car. 
November 14, 1918. 


During several weeks past, we of the 
Pacific Coast have been walking about 
wearing masks as ordered by the city and 
town authorities, looking like bandits, and 
resisting the impulse to “hold somebody 
up,” so greatly are we influenced by our 
sinister appearance. But we have stayed 
the epidemic in an appreciable degree, and 
we believe more than ever in obeying the 
laws and ordinances—a somewhat difficult 
attitude for free-spirited Californians. Of 
course, the churches have all been closed 
for several Sundays. A number of them 
have held services on the front steps or on 
the lawn. Naturally texts and topics have 
reflected the feeling of the hour. “Masked 
faces and masked hearts,” one preacher in 
San Francisco announced. In San Diego 
the ministers requested that services be 
held in the homes, morning and evening. 
In Redding all the church bells were rung 
at the usual hour of service, and the peo- 
ple were asked to gather in their homes 
at the close of the ringing and engage in 
study of the Bible and in prayer for peace 
and the staying of the epidemic. In nearly 
all cases Christian Science churches have 
complied with the order to wear masks. 
“Consistency is a characteristic of small 
minds”—or words to that effect. In one 
town not a thousand miles from Palo Alto 
several cases of small-pox have broken 
out. The first case was the son of an 
editor who has been an earnest defender 
of Christian Science. 

Aside from the problems of war and ep- 
idemics the chronic problem of this coast 
is the labor-union problem. It is ever with 
us. Not only in the notorious Mooney 
case, but in thousands of households 
where delicate women perform the tasks 
of the household unaided, because house- 
help is at such a high premium. Fifty and 
sixty dollars a month are often paid,— 
and this because the labor-unions keep 
out the willing efficient workers of Japan, 
China, and Mexico. A limited immigration 
is what is needed. But the unions will 
not allow it. 

wo 

Leland Stanford and California Uni- 
versities, like other high institutions of 
learning throughout the country, are 
transformed into studious camps. The 
courses of study are shaped to meet the 
war needs of the time. In addition, 
courses of study are conducted which aim 
at teaching the causes of the present war 
and the best ways of preventing wars. A 
wise measure this, directly in line with our 
democratic needs and future policies. I 
recently asked an educator if state uni- 
versities in our country had chapels or 
churches, as does Leland Stanford, which 
has one of the most beautiful churches I 
ever saw. He replied that regular state 
universities had none, because, although 
nearly all the denominations could be ac- 
commodated thus, the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination would appeal to the popular 
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vote, which is of course back of all pub- 
lic institutions of education. 4 

Red Cross work is very much in evi- 
dence all along this coast. In this city, the 
workers, under the efficient lead of Mrs. 
J. W. Mitchell,—well known in Provi- 
dence, R.I., as well as here,—recently 
turned aside from their war work and in 
six days made ten thousand masks, thus 
doing their big bit to ward off the .im- 
pending epidemic. 
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This deadly scourge has not only closed 
the churches and many public assem- 
blages, but has put Camp Fremont into 
quarantine. Accordingly, my visits to the 
base-hospital were for a few weeks inter- 
rupted. But yesterday I spent three hours 


‘at the bedsides of sick soldier-boys, and I 


felt as if I had got back again among my 
friends. ‘They are so grateful for sym- 
pathetic words and flowers and _letter- 
writing. A friend in San Francisco sent 
me a ten-dollar check last week, which I 
am to spend for fruit to distribute among 
the convalescents. I shall do all that dis- 
tributing myself, with a word of explana- 
tion. The personal element is very im- 
portant in such giving. J am struck again 
and again, in my hospital and camp rounds, 
by the good that will come to our young 
men from the friendships which are being 
nurtured among them, coming as they do 
from all parts of the country. Recently I 
was talking to three lads in three adjoining 
beds. ‘They were all citizens, but only one 
had grown up in this country,—Augusta, 
Me. The second was born in Serbia; and 
the third was born in Mexico. They 
seemed to be on excellent terms with one 
another, and I reflected that that mutual 
confidence of one citizen in another was 
what this great widespread country sorely 
needed in time of war and equally in time 
of peace. 

Most of the readers of the Register have 
heard of Rev. Mr. Aked, formerly known 
as “Mr. Rockefeller’s minister,” and an 
active factor in the Ford Peace Expedi- 
tion. He came to San Francisco, and was 
minister of the leading orthodox Congre- 
gational church of that city. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Byron Stauffer, who is 
now going to a church in Winnipeg. An 
excellent man is Dr. Stauffer, and a good 
preacher, of the popular, even sensational 
type. A fortnight ago he was inter- 
viewed by a newspaper man, on his be- 
lief in immortality. He said many good 
things on that subject, and summed them 
up thus: “All these things which I be- 
lieve about the future life rest on my 
belief in the Fatherhood of God. Let a 
man stand on that foundation and these 
ideas about immortality follow, of ne- 
cessity.” So say we all—Unitarians. 

The Highth Army Division has left 
Camp Fremont for France, and among 
their men go many of my friends. Maj. 
George D. Rice, chaplain, is among them. 
(You will find his name in our Year 
Book.) He is a much-respected man, wide- 
ly known, and is a continuous commenda- 
tion of our Unitarian fellowship. 

My neighbor on the north, Brother 
Bowden of Victoria, B.C., has been fight- 
ing a good fight of faith with the some- 
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what medieval Presbyterian minister of 
that city, on points of theology. The news- 
paper field was the Armageddon of the 
warfare, and, judging by the letters pub- 
lished, I think that the liberal progressive 
views won. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry opened six weeks later than 
usual, as did the University of California, 
both of them situated in Berkeley. ‘This 
delay was due to war conditions. All of 
last year’s undergraduates returned, though 
one has entered the Naval Reserves since. 
Five students are in residence, but no new 
ones have entered, several who had in- 
tended to do so having gone into mili- 
tary service. Influenza has made inroads 
upon the work of the School. Two young 
women who last year took a course in 
Red Cross training offered their services 
when the epidemic broke out, and cared 
for the sick at the University of Califor- 
nia. Both of them have been taken sick, 
one of them dangerously so. The service- 
flag of the School now bears seven stars. 
Mr. Burke, of last year’s class, has been 
made a chaplain, with rank of captain. 
One of the students of a recent class has 
received the Croix de guerre, and has been 
thrice wounded. Prof. Morgan is on Sab- 
batical leave and Mr. Speight is a chap- 
lain “somewhere in France.” So that the 
teaching force of the School is necessarily 
reduced. One substantial addition to the 
force will be Prof. William H. Carruth 
of Palo Alto and Stanford University. 
He will give a course on “Religion in the 
English Poets.” 

Mr. Goodridge of Santa Barbara writes 
me: “You ask me for points about our 
parish, but September and October are 
the most pointless months in the year. 
For nearly a month influenza has put a 
stop to our church activities. It is. mak- 
ing all the history there is. The epidemic 
has not as yet been very serious, but im- 
pressive enough to stand next to the war 
and peace news from Europe, with poli- 
tics a feeble and far-off third.” 
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Three weeks ago I had the extreme 
pleasure of listening to a sermon by Mr. 
Dutton, preached in the university chapel 
of Stanford. A powerful sermon it was, 
and the hundreds of people present—most 
of them in masks—gave close attention to 
every impassioned and appealing word. 

California is a good place for ministers 
of riper years who are not obliged to live 
wholly by their rather meagre salaries. 
Dr. Crooker and I are to be numbered 
among these men. He is now preaching 
in the southern part of the State,—I think 
at Long Beach,—Mrs. Crooker presum- 
ably assisting, and that parish is getting 
exceptionally good service from those ad- 
mirable and devoted people. 

It is pleasant to learn that Rev. Ambrose 
Vernon, D.D., formerly of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
is coming to take charge of the Unitarian 
church at Berkeley, during Chaplain 
Speight’s absence. I learn incidentally 
from Dr. Gardner, chaplain of Leland 
Stanford, that he counts on getting Dr. 
Vernon for at least one Sunday’s service 
in the university chapel. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Thankful Heart 


Our highest welfare, both spiritual and 
physical, is made to depend on our accept- 
ance and use of the blessings within our 
reach.—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Sunday 


Of him, and to him, and through him are 
all things: to whom be glory forever.— 
Romans xi. 36. 


O Father, thou who givest all 
The bounty of thy perfect love, 
We thank thee that upon us fall 
Such tender blessings from above. 


We thank thee for the grace of home, 
For mother’s love and father’s care; 

For friends and teachers—all who come 
Our joys and hopes and fears to share. 


For eyes to see and ears to hear, 
For hands to serve and arms to lift, 
For shoulders broad and strong to bear, 
For feet to run on errands swift. © 


For faith to conquer doubt and fear, 
For love to answer every call, 

For strength to do, and will to dare, 
We thank thee, O thou Lord of all. 


—John Haynes Holmes. 


Monday 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits—Ps. citi. 2. ° 


‘THANKSGIVING 


For all the hopes, ours for a little space, 
The memories that alone make life worth 
living, 
Yea, for the loneliness—wherein we trace 
The footprints of our dead—we cry, 
“Thanksgiving !” 
Frances Bartlett. 


Tuesday 


Thanks: be to God for his unspeakable 
gift—2 Cor. ix. 15. 


For an eye of inward seeing; 
A soul to know and love; 

For these common aspirations, 
That-our high heirship prove; 

For the hearts that bless each other 
Beneath Thy smile, Thy rod; 

For the amaranth saved from Eden, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Wednesday 
Giving thanks always for all things unto 


God.—Eph. v. 20. 


For the fruit upon the tree, 
For the birds that sing of Thee, 
For the earth in beauty dressed, 
Father, mother, and the rest, 
For Thy precious loving care, 
For Thy bounty everywhere, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Thursday 


Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks.— 
Esv lever tT. 


I would fain give thanks morning and 
evening for my _ blessings—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 
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Thrice happy is the man who doth obey 

The Lord of love, through love; who fears 
to break 

The righteous law for th’ law’s righteous 
sake ; 

And who, by daily use of blessings, gives 

Thanks for the daily blessings he receives. 


—Alice Cary. 


Friday 


Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving —Ps. s#cv. 2. 


Praise Him, Praise Him, 
All ye little children: 
God is love. 


Thank Him, Thank Him, 
- All ye little children: 
God is love. 
Trust Him, Trust Him, 
All ye little children: 
God is love. ; 
Love Him, Love Him, 
All ye little children: 


—Selected. 


God is love. 


Saturday 


I will bless the Lord at all times: his 
praise shall continually be in my mouth.— 


Ps. £xx1v. I. 


‘THANKSGIVING 


Now gracious plenty rules the board, 
And in the purse is gold; 

By multitudes in glad accord 
Thy giving is extolled. 

Ah, suffer me to thank Thee, Lord, 
For what Thou dost withhold! 


I thank Thee that howe’er we climb 
There yet is something higher ; 

That though through all our reach of time 
We to the stars aspire, 

Still, still beyond us burns sublime 
The pure sidereal fire! 


-| I thank Thee for the unexplained, 


‘The hope that lies before, 

The victory that is not gained,— 
O Father, more and more 

I thank Thee for the unattained, 
The good we hunger for! 


I thank Thee for the voice that sings 
To inner depths of being; 

For all the spread and sweep of wings, 
From earthly bondage freeing; 

For mystery—the dream of things 
Beyond our powers of seeing! 


—Florence Earle Coates. 


The Literary Thanksgiving Day 


Prepared by the Committee on Religion in the Home. 


' This is the only holiday we have that 
connects us directly with the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers. It was they who after their crops were 
gathered turned to God in a spirit of 
thanksgiving. Their lives were not easy. 
They had to meet peril and hardship al- 
most every day, but in the midst of it all 
they recognized that the harvest was abun- 
dant—and that meant food and life for 
them—and the harvest was not due only 
to their efforts. ‘They had ploughed and 
planted and watched with care, but if 
forces beyond their control had not co-op- 
erated, if sun and rain and soil had not 
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been favorable, they might have lost the 
crop, and they felt it was the power of 
God working through sun and rain and 
soil that helped them. So they raised 
their voices in songs and prayers of 
thanksgiving to him. 

But there was more in their thanksgiv- 
ing than gratitude for the harvest. If 
God had been so good to them, they ought 
to give their best to him. You feel grate- 
ful for your home, your State, your coun- 
try, but. do you realize that your home, 
your State, your country, is demanding 
something of you—demanding the very 
best you have to give it? You have 
seen the young men marching forth to 
war. The country and the world have 
asked that they offer all they have to give. 
So God asks the finest service we have to 
give, and Thanksgiving Day should be 
more than a mere holiday, more than a 
family day. It should be the day when 
we not only feel the strength of the best 
forces of the world and the power of God, 
but realize that they demand the best of 
us. And the only way to spend Thanks- 
giving Day is to try, by sympathy and kind- 
ness and generosity, to make people mind- 
ful of God by the service that we render. 
Count the value of Thanksgiving by the 
good you do, by those you make thankful 
and happy, by showing the best you are 
capable of. : 

There are many excellent Thanksgiving _ 
stories. “Hepzibah’s Turkeys,” by Edward 
Everett Hale, is a fine one, and appended is 
a list of stories suggested by Mrs. Hastings 
from the Bulletin of the Home Department 
of the Church of the Disciples: The Lame 
Squirrel’s Thanksgiving (in “Stories and 
Rhymes for a Child’), Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey; How Patty Gave Thanks (in “In 
the Child’s World”), Emilie Poulsson; 
First Thanksgiving Day (in “Story 
Hour”), Wiggin and Smith; A Thanks- 
giving Story (in “Boston Collection of 
Kindergarten Stories”), L. M. Pingree; 
A Good Thanksgiving (in “The Story- 
Teller’s Book”), Marian Douglass; Jericho 
Bob (in “The Art of Story-Telling’’), 
Julia Damon Cowles; Story of the First 
Corn (in “For the Children’s Hour’), 
Bailey and Lewis; Thanksgiving Stories 
(in “Good Stories for Great Holidays”), 
Frances Jenkins Olcott; Thanksgiving (in 
“The American Holidays”), Schauffler; 
Thanksgiving (in “The Holidays”), Cen- 
tury; Thanksgiving (in “Storied Holi- 
days”), E. S. Brooks; Children’s Book of 
Thanksgiving Stories, Asa Don Dicken- 
son; The First Thanksgiving Day (in 
“Days and Deeds,” Stevenson), Alice 
Brotherton; The Coming of Mondamin, 
adapted from “Hiawatha” (in “Living To- 
gether”), Frances M. Dadmun; The 
Pumpkin Glory. (in “Christmas Every 
Day”), William Dean Howells; Old-Fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving (in “Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag’), Louisa M. Alcott; Ezra’s Thanks- 
giving Out West (in “Little Book of Prof- - 
itable Tales”), Eugene Field; Ann Mary: 
Her Two Thanksgivings (in “Young Lu- 
cretia”), Mary E. Wilkins; Tardy Thanks- 
giving (in “Humble Romance”), Mary E. 
Wilkins; An Oldtime Thanksgiving (in 
St. Nicholas, Vol. XXIV.), Talbot; Chusey 
(in “The New Year’s Bargain’), Susan 
Coolidge; Mischief’s Thanksgiving, Susan 
Coolidge. 4 


tion was sudden. 


. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THANKSGIVING 
Rejoice that we can 
share our bread with 
millions in other lands! 
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Western Conference News Letter 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Curcaco, I:u., November 16, 1918. 


Nearly all churches in this district have 
been closed for a period varying from two 
to four weeks. The most notable excep- 
tion was in Chicago, where services were 
continued under certain reasonable restric- 
tions except where large congregations 
were meeting in theatres or in districts 
where the epidemic was especially violent. 

Concurrent with the epidemic of in- 
fluenza was the Fourth Liberty Loan drive 
and the local and congressional political 
campaign. There was a tremendous pres- 
sure for public meetings. There were 
some compromises, although the health 
authorities with a level head maintained a 
strong control throughout. The immediate 
effect of this epidemic upon individuals 
and the community life was far greater 
than that produced by the war. The 
apprehension from that source had been 
gradual and cumulative, while this visita- 
The deprivation most 
keenly felt, if one believed the newspapers, 
was that caused by cutting off amuse- 
ments,—theatres, moving pictures, and 
dances. Even outdoor games were inter- 
fered with. Nothing cotild have made 
clearer the great part which organized 
and commercial forms of amusement play 
in the lives of our people. 


FoLLowED THE BAND ‘to THE Doors 


The sinister side of the epidemic was 
in the fact that all efforts to have the 
saloons closed, even temporarily, failed. 
For some inexplicable reason Chicago 
papers coupled the churches with the 
saloons in most articles dealing with this 
protective measure for the public health. 
It was assumed, even specifically stated, 
that the churches were allowed to hold 
service because, if they were closed, it 
would also be necessary to close the 
saloons, which was unbearable and even 
unthinkable. 

Thorough ventilation of the street-cars 
was ordered by the health board, and 
smoking was prohibited on any part of 
surface or elevated cars for the duration 
of the epidemic. It seems likely that this 
order is to stand permanently, although 
tobacco dealers are making an organized 
effort to bring back “the good old times.” 

In the recent election both men and 
women voters of Chicago gave a majority 
against the City council plan for unifica: 


tion of the street railway system which 


included provision for subways and exten- 
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sion of the elevated service. While the 
plan was constructive and promised much, 
it is clear that the people generally were 
distrustful of any plan for the settlement 
of the traction question which was accept- 
able to the officers of the companies con- 
cerned. The fact that at this same election 
one of the state-wide issues was the call- 
ing of a convention to frame a new con- 
stitution for the State is significant. 
While impossible under present conditions, 
municipal ownership may become quite 
practicable under the provisions of the 
new state constitution. Certain large 
bond issues for the construction of high- 
ways were authorized and certain local 
improvements. This action will go far to 
provide work for the returning soldiers. 

Like other places, Chicago had two 
peace celebrations, one on November 7 
and the other on November 11. At the 
time of the earlier celebration it hardly 
seemed possible that greater and longer 
continued noise could be produced, but the 
final celebration of Monday made it clear 
that human capacity for ~noise had been 
underestimated. This celebration was 
spontaneous, at least quite undirected by 
any of the constituted authorities or by 
any accepted volunteer leader. Members 
of the Council of Defense did succeed in 
forming a procession headed by a band, 
with the intention of leading the people 
into the Coliseum to be addressed by Ex- 
President Taft and others. The people 
followed the band to the door of the 
Coliseum, but did not enter. Mr. Taft 
good-humoredly remarked that evidently 
people preferred to celebrate in their own 
way rather than to listen to any one talk. 
For the most part the celebration was 
good-natured and harmless, although un- 
imaginative and lacking in dignity. In the 
evening the license taken was freer. 
Drunkenness was very common. Although 
appealed to to close the saloons, the mayor 
and his legal advisers decided that they 
had no power to do so. 

The “column conductor” of one of the 
Chicago dailies expressed the feelings of 
more thoughtful citizens when he said: 
“Peradventure the same thought occurred 
to you yesterday, as you watched the 
jubilee: that the problem of making 
democracy fit for the world will not be 
solved in a hurry.” 


A New “Onocy” In RELIcIon 


The churches found in the cessation of: 
hostilities not only occasion for thanks- 


.giving, but also for further-reaching 
vision and larger consecration. Now that 
the immediate military task is accom- 


plished, the larger tasks of world recon- 
struction must be faced. Recognition of 
the great things to be accomplished 
brings a very different mood from that of 
the license which marked the first rejoic- 
ing. 

Rev. Johnston Myers, pastor of Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, is the prime 
mover in a movement to break down 
denominational lines and secure a larger 
union between Christian churches. Dr. 
Myers recently addressed the Methodist 
ministers on “The Church of the Future.” 
He said: “Personally I do not care what 
a man believes about baptism -or about 
other doctrines, only so he accepts the 
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deity of Jesus Christ and the necessity of 
faith in Him.” 

“We must substitute do-ology for 
theology. The church of the future must 
serve rather than preach. We have five 


WANTED.—A refined lady to occupy a good home in a 
family of one, fora small sum. Please address Mrs. D., 
60 South Street, Westboro, Mass. 


ROOM TO RENT in pleasant apartment with teacher 
(Unitarian) to business woman of refined tastes. Address 
Miss Heten C. McCurary, 3 Auburn Courts, Brookline. 
Tel. Brookline 2536-M. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


“The Wrath of the Lamb, 
THE MONEY-CHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE” 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


>" 
Peace Stocks 


Preferred 


Organized 


*Plymouth Rubber 7% 1894 
Textile Finishing Mchy.7%. 1902 
*Old Colony Woolen ($10 par) 7% 1916 
*Emerson Shoe 7% Ist 1879 
| Federal Bearings 71% 1915 
*Rivett Lathe & Grinder 6% 1884 


* Tax free in Massachusetts. 


Special circulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Addregs, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 

303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


1130. 


times too many churches and not enough 
big commanding ones.” 

The Congregationalists of Chicago are 
also moving in the same direction and 
have issued an appeal for a meeting of 
representatives of the various religious 
denominations for the purpose of devising 
plans for closer union. 


Uni?tartAns’ Work IN Iowa 


The meeting of the Iowa State Uni- 
tarian Conference, which was to have been 
held at Omaha, October 14 and 15, was 
omitted on account of the epidemic. Early 
in November a meeting of the trustees of 
the Iowa Association was held at Des 
Moines. At this meeting it was voted to 
give up the annual meeting rather than 
hold it at a later date. It was decided to 
continue the Jowa Bulletin, to discontinue 
the “student-work” at the universities, to 
make a conditional appropriation for 
social work for Camp Dodge soldiers, to 
co-operate with Sioux City in developing 
the “district church idea,” to finance ex- 
changes of pulpits within the State, and to 
hold the meeting of 1919 at Humboldt, Ia. 

Rev. Lyman M. Greenman has resigned 
at Quincy, Ill., to take up work at Camp 
Grant in behalf of the Masonic fraternity. 
His resignation from the Quincy church 
has been accepted to take effect Decem- 
ber 1. 

The church at Toledo, Ohio, has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. J. M. Evans of Day- 
ton. At the time of writing, the church 
has not yet received Mr. Evans’s reply to 
its call. 


Notes of Y..P; R. U. 


On Saturday, November 23, at the Bul- 
finch. Place Church, will be held the an- 
nual bazaar, play, and dance of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The sale will 
be from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M., the play from 8 
p.M. to 9 P.M., followed by dancing. Lunch- 
eons will be served at one o’clock and. at six 
o’clock, for the convenience of patrons. 


Every church and society is invited 
and urged to contribute something— 


money, or articles for the tables, or both. 
Fancy and useful household articles are 
especially desired; preserves and food- 
stuffs are appropriate; fancy-work, grabs, 
handkerchiefs, etc., are all welcome, as 
well as direct gifts of money. ‘The need 
is greater this year than ever before. The 
receiving station is in charge of Mr. Henry 
B. Burkland, 2907 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Make checks payable to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Address all 
communications to Rev. Robert A. Singsen, 
245 Howard Street, Rockland, Mass. Con- 
tribute something and attend surely. 
District rallies of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will be held at Arling- 
ton, December 1; Worcester, Church of 
the Unity, December 1; and Marlboro, 
December 8. Rev. Maxwell Savage will 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vIoLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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be the speaker at Worcester, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter at Arlington, and Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings at Marlboro. 

A new Young People’s Religious Union 
has just been organized in Lynn and will 
be called the Stewart Club. 

The Brighton Young People’s Religious 
Union has packed and sent a Christmas 
box to India, to the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Young People. 

The Young People’s Society in Detroit, 
Mich., has adopted the following monthly 
plan for their programmes this year: the 
first Sunday in the month, a book review; 
the second, a paper or talk by one of the 
members; the third, the programme in the 
hands of an outside speaker, on some 
phase of welfare work; and the last Sun- 
day, a birthday party for members whose 
birthday occurs in the month. The So- 
ciety has adopted a French orphan, for 
whose support its treasury contributes 
$36.50 a year. The Young People are also 
sending a circular letter to the members 
who are absent in the service of our coun- 


try. 


Mrs. Loyson’s Hospital Continues 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I make a new—and I hope a last—ap- 
peal to my faithful friends in America 
who have helped me so long with my 
soldiers, and am sending it to you. Would 
it be possible to put it in the Christian 
Register? ‘The news from the front fills 
us with joy beyond description. 
almost lost faith in the strength of justice 
as an immediate result of this war, and it 
was very bitter after all the sacrifices and 
suffering. Now it seems—if America’s 
programme is carried out, as I hope it will 
be—that soon we shall be seeing the be- 
ginning of the kingdom of God on earth. 
It seems to me the opening of a new and 
glorious era when justice will reign. 
My soldier husband is on a mission in 
Italy; my children are well. Two of them 
had influenza, but are now well over it. 
The number of deaths from it in my girls’ 
lycée has been enormous. This week four 
hundred girls were missing, and many 
teachers. I am trembling constantly. lest 
one of my soldiers should bring it to the 
other men, for many of them come from 
hospitals where the grippe is raging. 
LauRA JAYNE Loyson. 
Paris, Octoprer 25, 


In the appeal, Mrs. Loyson says in 


part :— 


In spite of the present material difficul- 
ties of living, the high prices of food and 
every other necessity of life, added to the 
weariness of these four long years of war, 
I feel it my duty to keep on working for 
my homeless soldiers until my “home” 
shall be no longer needed; for never have 
I had so many demands of admittance as 
now. My men are all in a turmoil of ex- 
citement as one village or city after 
another is delivered, and each in turn has 
his day of rejoicing when his home is 
freed. They are pathetic in their hope 
that they will at last have news of their 
families. But of course they will not be 
allowed to go to these parts yet, even 
should their homes still be standing. 


I had. 
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One of my soldiers writes in homage to 
the American soldiers: “The American 
soldiers have produced the greatest im- 
pression on us. ‘Their courage, their 
calm, their absolute contempt of death, 
make them soldiers beyond compare. 
Every day they are prodigal of courage 
and acts of mad bravery. Yesterday 
marning an American company of 175 men 
stormed a small German fort defended 
by a great number of machine-guns. After 
four hours of furious fighting the redoubt 
was taken. Of the 175 men, twenty re- 
mained.” 

Thus far, nearly $6,000 has been given, 
virtually all of it by readers of the Regis- 
ter. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
A. L. Wendte, treasurer of the Loyson 
Hospital Fund, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. 


AMONG FRIENDS 


The Christmas Question is 


What Shall I Give? 


MANY ANSWER 


A Year with the Register 


Subscription $3.00 


‘ A Card of Presentation especially designed and 
inscribed will be sent to each recipient if desired. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“It’s the flag we’ve named Old Glory 
That’s unfurling to the breeze.’’ 


The Unfurling 
of the Flag 


A New National Hymn 
Words by 
Clara Endicott Sears 
Music by 
John Hopkins Densmore 
Published by 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The only new national hymn that ade- 
quately embodies the new American ideal 
of freedom in 


VICTORY 
PEACE 


[t sings itself without any rehearsing! 


Send check, or a one dollar bill, or money 
or express order—one dollar—for a spe- 
cial order of two hundred copies of the 
words and six copies of the words with 
“music, for your celebration of Peace and 
Victory. . 
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Announcements 


At the morning service in the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 17, 1918, a petition was signed by the 
members of the congregation, urging Con- 
gress to take action favoring a League of 
Nations to enforce lasting peace. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, November 25, at II A.M. 
Rey. Dr. William Harman van Allen will 
speak on “The Spiritual Significance of 
Ceremonial.” There will be a directors’ 
meeting at IO A.M. 


Parish News Letters 


The Community is the Parish 

BrattLEBoro, Vr.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. FE. QO. S. Osgood: The 
church in this place, although reduced some- 
what from its former strength through 
death and removal, is still endeavoring in 
its quiet way to uphold the cause of the 
Liberal Faith. In September the Women’s 
Alliance held its annual sale, with goodly 
receipts considering war-time, and will soon 
take up its programme for the winter. 
The Men’s Club connected with the church 
will probably this season, as last, join 
forces with the men’s clubs from the other 
religious societies in town and take its turn 
in providing speakers for the presentation 
and discussion of some of the vital themes 
of the day. The parish house, erected by 
the society five years ago, is proving of 
great assistance, not only in promoting the 
welfare of the parish itself, but also as a 
popular meeting-place for the Woman’s 
Club, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Men’s Forum and other organi- 
zations belonging to the whole community. 
The church is also, in proportion to its 
means and the number of its adherents, 
doing its full part in welfare work in con- 
nection with the great war. ‘The follow- 
ing is the list of names on the honor roll 
placed in the vestibule of the church, rep- 
resenting the young men of the parish who 
are in active service: James G. Adams, 
Leon M. Adams, Lincoln D. Adams, 
George E. Bigelow, Emerson H. Dunklee, 
Edward M. Frost, George L. Messer, Ap- 
pleton T. Miles, and Brainard D. Taylor. 
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Sunday-school Centenary 

Dover, MaAss.—First Parish, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson: On Sunday, November Io, the 
Sunday-school celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. ‘The exercises were 
enriched with singing by Sunday-school 
and choir, and a carefully prepared ad- 
dress by the historian of the town, Mr. 
Frank Smith, deepened the interest of the 
occasion. Addresses were also made by 
the superintendent, Mrs. D. M. Wilson, 
and by the minister, Rev. D. M. Wilson. 
The mother church in Dedham organized 
its Sunday-school in 1816, and it was but 
two years after that the daughter church 
began a like enterprise. From that day it 
steadily grew in strength and became one 
of the foremost institutions in Dover. Mr. 
Smith said that he could remember when 
it numbered one hundred and ten pupils, 
one-sixth of all the people in the town. 
Mrs. Martha A. P. Everett, at one time 
superintendent, was one of the many de- 
voted workers who maintained the school 
at this high level. It was a great past not 
only for this school, but for others in the 
denomination. Upon this aspect Mr. Smith 
dwelt, recalling that in his day Governors 
Andrew, Long, Robinson, Greenhalge, and 
others as eminent had served as super- 
intendents of Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
It was Leonard Battelle, one of the best 
citizens of Dover, who led in the forma- 
tion of the school, and it never lacked able 
men and women to continue its important 
mission. In these militant days it may 
be mentioned that fifty per cent. of all 
the members of the school enlisted in 
the Civil War, “a most remarkable record, 
but in keeping with the entire history of 
Dover when of these scattered settlers 
four engaged in King Philip’s War, eleven 
in the Colonial wars, and one hundred 
and three in the Revolution out of a pop- 
ulation of not more than 375.” Sunday, 
November 24, the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church unites with First Parish in 
the Thanksgiving service. In the present 
war there were seventy-one from the 
town. 

Personals 


Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, captain of the Second Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry Volunteers in the Civil 
War, has published, by order of the Com- 
mandery, an address which he delivered 
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before the Ohio Commandery of the Mil- 
itary Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, October 2, 1918, on “The 
Third Critical War of Our National His- 
tory.” 

Rev. Maxwell Savage will deliver twelve 
question sermons on “Belief and Prac- 
tice,’ during November, December, and 
January, at the Unitarian church of Lynn, 
Mass. The first of the sermons was given 
on November 10, the second on November 
17. The others will follow each Sunday, 
the one on November 24 being a Thanks- 
giving sermon on “Do You Believe in 
Your Country?” 


The Iowa Housing Association has 
printed twenty-five thousand copies of an 
address on “The Scope of a State Hous- 
ing Law,” by Rev. Curtis W. Reese, pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines. This pamphlet is to be used as 
campaign literature in an attempt to secure 
a state housing law this winter. Mr. 
Reese’s speaking dates for December in- 
clude addresses before the Greater Iowa 
Association, the Iowa Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the Iowa 
Conference of Social Workers, and the 
Des Moines Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Reese is also collaborating with the 
secretary of the State Board of Health in 
issuing a special bulletin on “Housing and 
Health.” 


For the Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Mr. Charles B. Wiggin, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston :— 


Previously acknowledged . -$4,847.00 
MresS. ie Winks sco es 10.00 
Mrs. Walter Woodman. 5 iets als 10.00 
Wits AACE RE Lot DEE. «cote ald, « 6.5 giele doe dare 25.00 
Mis. James Ru Hooper. ccc asec feeder ccees 50.00 
Mira. Robert. Gould) Shanes sce sisiess carcws ois 50.00 
Mire, RoeGEge (S. Giese rides Sie ace ecaive’s 100.00 
Mirai tces  StCOOMINGs oie ores e yinie ve caterers paras. 300.00 
Wiss Susana a.) IeORETSot (Acvelere, ticle cheikh e evcisieve pa 25.00 
Mics oat ds “Derterc seieiewierng. Gove sicie wd so 25.00 
Wirac ON: Me FIN Aalto e aise cisied sslaaldds ac.0's 6% 25.00 
Charlek (Gr Waldman a cats ae ereisevsisye oe 100.00 
We Ee oaperin de ae vec tev CW ns Ce oa re os 50.00 
Richard) Mo Saltonstall: os cte shear wtese atets, «10 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Allston Burr 25.00 
Mrs. Alfred Winsor......... 10.00 
Capt. John P. Crane 10.00 
Miss Mary P. Sears 25.00 

$5,787.00 


Cuarites B. Wiccin, Treasurer. 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. ‘The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to tlie churches. 
Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. ‘The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBERTSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacuuseEtrs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wituiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon StreET, Boston, Massacuusetts 


AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 


% 


Prize pupil: 


Teacher: “Spell throne.” 2 
“T’_h-r-o-w-n.”—New York Evening Post. 


At the Current Events Club one lady 
whispered to her neighbor the following: 
“What is the difference, if there is any dif- 
ference, between Serbia and Siberia?” 


A teacher asked her class the difference 
between “results” and “consequences.” <A 
bright girl replies, “Results are what you 
expect and consequences are what you get.” 
—Argonaut. 


Dear Old Lady: “So you’re on a mine- 
sweeper, are you? -And where do you 
sweep mines?” Cautious Tar: “Oh, just 
round the tops of ’em, lady; where the 
dust settles.”.—The Tatler. 


Mrs. Peppercorn (engaging maid): “I 
warn you that I am a little short-tempered, 
and am sometimes sharp and impatient.” 
Maid (cheerfully): “Oh, that is quite all 
right; I am just like that myself.”—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


“My dear Miss Lane, do let me help you 
to some more pudding.” “Well, thanks,” 
said the young woman; “I will take some 
more, but only just a mouthful, please.” 
“Hilda,” said the hostess to the waitress, 
“fill Miss Lane’s plate.” 


Election Agent: “That was a good long 
speech our candidate made on the farming 
question, wasn’t it?” Farmer: “Oh, yes, 
it wasn’t bad; but a.couple o’ nights’ good 
rain wud a’ done a sight more good.’— 
British Farm and Home. 


“I don’t like your heart action,” the doc- 
tor said, applying the stethoscope again. 
"You have had some trouble with angina 
pectoris,’ says the Indianapolis Medical 
Journal, “You're partly right, doctor,” 
said the young man, sheepishly, “only that 
isn’t her name.” 


Soon or late the old friends come back 
however newly dressed: The paper an- 
nounced the death of William B. Jones 
when he was not dead. The next day it 
printed the following notice: “Yesterday 
we were the first newspaper to publish the 
news of the death of Mr. William B. Jones. 
To-day we were the first to deny the re- 


port. The Morning Star is always in the 
lead.” 
When Mr. Gap Johnson of Rumpus 


Ridge, Ark., entered the crossroads store, 
he found the proprietor thereof, old 
Wess Pucker, sitting at ease on the small 
of his back and smoking contemplatively. 
“Howdy, Uncle Wess!” saluted the cus- 
tomer. “Have you got any axle-grease 
yur?” “Well, I hain’t paid no pertickler 
*tention lately, but I reckon likely I have,” 
was the reply. “But, say, Gap, couldn’t 
you just as well have come around some 
time when I was—yaw-w-w-w-wn !—stand- 
ing up?”’—Judge. 


The parable by Dr. Crothers suggests 
various things. For example this from 
Tit-Bits: A long and patient but vain effort 
en the part of a khaki-clad driver to induce 
a mule, drawing what appeared to be a 
load of laundry, through the gateway of a 
local hospital, afforded considerable amuse- 
ment to the boys in blue who were watch- 
ing the proceedings. The mule would do 
anything but pass through the gateway. 
“Want any ’elp, chum?” shouted one of the 
boys in blue to the driver, as he rested a 
moment. “No,” replied the driver, “but 
I'd like to know how Noah got two of 
these blighters into the ark!” 
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MAHOGANY DINING 


| Fase apartments or compact 


« = 
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ROOM SUITE $128 


homes, this mahogany dining- 


room suite will attract marked attention: mahogany side- 
board, colonial model, $38; extension table, $48; 4 chairs in 
leather at $10.50 each; the 6 pieces for $128. 

Other equally remarkable values in furniture for every room 
in the home, as well as Rugs and Draperies. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


ARLINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Municipal and Corporation 


BONDS 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A concise treatise of bonds and the bond business 
in handy pocket volume. 


Describes all types of bonds with authentic informa- 
tion regarding financing entailed by war conditions, 
including Liberty Loans (First to Fourth, inclusive). 

Bound in flexible red leather this little book is a 
useful and attractive Holiday gift. At Bookstores 
or from the Publishers postpaid on receipt of 


Price, 85 Cents Each 


Che Financial Publishing Company 
Controlling the publications of Montgomery 


Rollins. Headquarters in America for all 
books upon finance. 


17 JOY ST., Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, November 24. Morning service at 11. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at rr. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30, Mr. 
Snow will preach. At the Wednesday noon service, Mr. 
Snow will speak. Open daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN _ BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 am. Social Service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. W. Harris Crook will continue 
his series of talks, “Conditions Before the War in Germany 
and Scandinavia.” Kindergarten and Primary classes at 
tr A.M. Church service at 11 A.M. Preaching by the min- 
ister. Subject, ‘‘The Responsibility of Sincerity.” A col- 
lection for Benevolent Fraternity of Churches will be 
taken. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. Take Chestnut .Hil!, Ipswich Street car to 
Jersey Street. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Wanted:—A million men, with or without millions—REAL 
MEN—converted and consecrated to spiritual realities, to 
help transmute the ideals of the Spirit into moral and help- 
ful activity in daily living in this Nation. Apply any- 
where in the United States. 


A909, 


neste EE ASH BARREL 
AN ao 


CAINS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRite ror CATALOGUE ON EacH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mase, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE -WAYSIDB2 PURPA 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of addres 
please send old as well as new 


address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 7 


pit 


